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LUCIA.  HUGH.   AND  ANOTHEE 


'  No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  : 
Roses  have  thorns  and  silver  fountains  mud  : 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare, ' 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 
Excusing  tliy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are." 

— Shakespeare  :  Sonnets. 
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LUCIA,  HTGE  }S^  .IXOTHEE. 


CHAPTEE     XYIII. 

It  is  not  often,  in  this  prosaic  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, that  anything  so  extravagant  or  unusual 
occurs  as  the  devising  of  a  rich  inheritance  to  a 
stranger  on  the  score  of  personal  merit. 

Lady  Portisham's  untimely  death  and  eccen- 
tric will  animated  the  flagging  spirit  of  society 
into  renewed  vigour,  towards  the  end  of  a  pro- 
tracted season.  Lieutenant  Marriott  became  a 
centre  of  curiosity,  which  was  quickened  to 
interest  wherever  he  iDecame  personally  known. 

Had  he  cared  to  do  so,  he  might  have  reigned 
as  temporary  lion  at  dinner-tables  and  in  draw- 
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ing-rooms  which  had  not  hitherto  been  open  to 
him.  The  merit  which  had  won  him  a  fortune 
was  now  scrutinised  and  estimated  on  quite  a 
different  basis  from  when,  a  few  months  earlier, 
it  had  been  incidentally  the  subject  of  newspaper 
reports.  He  was  not  only  a  hero,  but  a  hero 
with  whom  intimacy  was  at  once  an  honour 
and  an  advantage. 

Lady  Portisham's  bequest  included  a  charm- 
ing estate  in  Hertfordshire,  valued  at  £6000 
a-year,  exclusive  of  plate  and  pictures,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  personal  property,  re- 
presented by  Government  stocks  and  other  in- 
vestments of  undoubted  security.  Also  there 
was  a  town  house  in  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh, 
which  had  been  an  heirloom  for  many  gen- 
erations in  the  family,  and  which  was  rich  in 
art  treasures  and  decorative  furniture.  It  was 
here  the  poor  lady  had  made  her  incomprehen- 
sible will  and  drawn  her  last  breath. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Hugh  Marriott 
was  allowed  to  appropriate  his  good  fortune 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  those  few  mem- 
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bers  of  Lady  Portisham's  family  who  imagined 
they  had  legal  claims  upon  the  property;  but,  as 
he  showed  himself  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
to  subject  these  claims  to  the  most  searching 
legal  examination,  and  as  in  each  case  they 
proved  unreal  and  fallacious,  the  murmurs  of 
discontent  and  indignation  gradually  died  down. 
Lady  Portisham's  servants  and  dependents  of 
all  kinds  had  been  generously  remembered,  and 
her  jewels  divided  as  souvenirs  amongst  her  per- 
sonal friends  :  for  the  rest,  the  property  she  thus 
strangely  disposed  of  she  held  in  her  own  right 
on  the  maternal  side  of  the  house,  and  was 
surely  at  liberty  to  devise  as  it  pleased  her, — 
the  hereditary  estates  having  passed  out  of  her 
hands  with  the  title  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
decease. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  few  per- 
sons most  interested  in  this  extraordinary  turn 
in  the  tide  of  their  affairs,  felt  the  greatest  sur- 
prise. Hugh  Marriott  himself  was  for  a  long 
time  incredulous  as  to  the  fact,  and  then  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  that,  fact  as  it  appeared,  he 
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had  a  right  to  appropriate  so  gratuitous  a 
benefit. 

He  had  never  heard  of  Lady  Portisham  in  his 
life,  nor,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  had 
she  ever  cast  her  eyes  upon  him  ;  also  he  was 
sufficiently  modest  and  sensible  to  wonder  very 
much  that  his  simple  act  of  devotion  to  profes- 
sional duty  could  appear  to  any  rational  woman 
deserving  of  such  magnificent  recognition.  His 
final  conclusion  was,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exhibition  of  that  fantastic  eccentricity 
of  which  social  biography  furnishes  many  ex- 
amples, without  offering  any  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  the  motive,  and  that  he  was  justified 
in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Hugh  Marriott,  like  all  the  average  sons  of 
men,  throve  and  expanded  under  happiness  :  all 
his  best  impulses  and  capabilities  needed  the 
sun  of  prosperity  for  their  full  development.  He 
was  not  of  the  fibre  which  supports  obscurity, 
or  misconception,  or  injury  with  heroic  patience, 
or  which  quickens  under  the  demands  of  self- 
surrender. 
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There  was  perfect  allegiance  and  manly  satis- 
faction in  the  grateful  feelings  with  which  he 
considered  how  this  change  of  position  would 
affect  his  relations  with  Lucia.  The  first  time 
they  met  after  it  had  become  certain  was  one  of 
such  heavenly  rapture  of  delight,  that  it  was 
really  consoling  to  know  that  mere  worldly 
blessings  can  have  the  power  to  bring  so  pure 
and  perfect  an  experience.  In  the  glow  of  suc- 
cess and  recognition  which  now  shone  upon  him, 
all  doubt  and  misgiving,  all  past  grudges  on  all 
sides,  were  consumed.  Hugh  could  afford  to 
be  perfectly  magnanimous.  Mr  Prescott,  on 
his  side,  behaved  with  his  usual  caution.  To 
oppose  the  match  would  now  be  absurd ;  but 
he  withdrew  his  objections  deliberately  and 
with  a  certain  show  of  reluctance,  and  did  not 
give  in  his  final  adhesion  till  an  interview  in 
Mr  Deane's  private  room  in  Lombard  Street 
had  convinced  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
in  that  quarter  from  the  relinquishment  of  the 
proposed  alliance  with  the  banker's  son  and  heir. 

The  accommodation  granted  was  allowed  to 
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stand  over  for  discharge  on  conditions  so  liberal 
and  practicable  as  to  fill  him  with  secret  sur- 
prise and  moderately  expressed  satisfaction. 
But  it  was  at  the  same  time  courteously  inti- 
mated that  no  further  assistance  must  be  asked 
for.  But  George  Prescott  now  felt  the  ground 
once  more  firm  beneath  his  feet,  and  could 
dispense  with  any  further  aid  :  he  had  endured 
the  pinch  with  fortitude,  and  tided  over  the 
difficulty  in  a  way  which  pleasantly  confirmed 
his  self-estimate.  He  would  still  have  preferred 
Everard  as  his  son-in-law,  but  he  had  no  per- 
sonal objection  to  Hugh  Marriott  now  that  the 
latter  was  no  longer  poor  and  slighted. 

Moreover,  Mr  Prescott's  affection  for  his  beau- 
tiful and  high-spirited  daughter  was  a  very  real 
thing ;  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  pleasure 
to  see  the  old  colour  once  more  freshening  her 
pale  cheeks  and  the  light  of  joy  in  her  shining 
eyes — especially  as  it  had  cost  him  nothing. 

Also,  it  was  not  positively  disagreeable  to 
him  to  observe  that  his  wife  now  ventured  to 
raise  her  head  and  look  at  him,  without  wincing 
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as  though  she  dreaded  to  receive  a  blo\Y,  and 
that  her  interest  in  Lucia's  trousseau — for  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  in  three  months 
after  Lady  Portisham's  death  —  called  oflf  her 
mind  from  morbid  self-reproach  for  a  treachery 
which  had,  happily,  failed  in  its  object. 

So  far  all  went  merry  at  Eichmond  as  the 
marriage-bells  which  were  so  soon  to  rins^ :  but 
as  the  first  flush  of  delight  and  novelty  subsided, 
Lucia  w^as  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, that  in  regaining  her  lover  she  had  lost 
her  friend. 

Some  indefinite  feeling  which  she  did  not 
attempt  to  analyse  (for  she  had  no  natural 
tendency  towards  introspection),  prevented  her 
from  expressing  the  regret  aloud ;  but  such  re- 
serves have  a  quickening  and  strengthening  in- 
fluence, and  certainly  her  desire  to  see  Everard 
Deane  again,  and  receive  his  congratulations  on 
her  happiness,  assumed  increasing  proportions. 

Her  sister  Helen  was  at  this  time  staying  on 
a  long  visit  at  their  father's  house,  partly  on 
account  of   Lucia's  approaching  marriage,  and 
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partly  because  her  husband  had  been  suddenly 
called  to  America  on  family  affairs,  and  she 
had  no  wish  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  their 
free  sisterly  intercourse,  Lucia  had  talked  a 
great  deal  about  Everard  to  Mrs  Lorimer,  and 
had  excited  considerable  anxiety  in  her  mind 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  It  happened  also  to 
be  in  her  power — such  gossip  having  reached 
her  ears  in  her  more  extended  intercourse  with 
the  world — to  give  Lucia  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation about  his  reputed  character  and  for- 
eign extravagances,  which  was  received  by  the 
younger  sister  with  the  most  indignant  repu- 
diation. 

''  My  dear,"  said  the  youthful  matron,  adjust- 
ing solicitously  the  fall  of  her  drapery  as  she 
sat  in  a  low  lounging-chair  in  her  sister's  dress- 
ing-room, "  a  man  is  not  necessarily  less  attrac- 
tive because — he  has  seen  life  and  enjoyed  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  Sir  Galahad's  manners  were 
very  crude." 

Lucia  blushed  all  over  her  fair  face. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you,"  she  said. 
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"  Only  it  is  not  because  Mr  Deane's  manners 
and  conversation  are  so  delightful  that  I  like 
him,  but  because  he  is  so  good.  He  always 
gives  me  the  idea  that  to  please  himself  is 
neither  a  desire  nor  a  necessity  with  him." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  grown  tired  of  pleasing 
himself,  and  is  trying  the  other  way  for  novelty. 
Or,  perhaps,  as  he  is  so  very  clever,  he  saw  that 
was  the  best  way  of  pleasing  you." 

"  But  why  should  he  specially  wish  to  please 
me  ? "  asked  Lucia,  lookinor  straioht  into  her 
sister's  face. 

"Why?  because  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  wish  to  please  any  woman 
who  looked  at  him  with  such  bis^  brown  eves  as 
yours,"  returned  Helen  with  a  laugh.  Then 
perceiving  that  the  sweet  face  she  was  scrutin- 
ising looked  grave,  almost  to  displeasure,  she 
added — 

"  Or  very  likely,  dear,  his  friendship  was  as 
honest  as  it  seemed  ;  for  I  have  heard  he  can 
act  the  saint  as  well  as  the  sinner,  and  com- 
pounds for  past  excesses  by  present  austerities. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  him.  Of  course  he  will  give  you  a  wed- 
ding-present ? " 

A  few  days  after,  as  the  two  sisters  were 
driving  through  Piccadilly,  Everard  Deane 
passed  them  on  the  pavement,  and  was  immedi- 
ately recognised  by  Lucia.  She  had  given  the 
signal  to  stop  the  carriage,  and  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  pleasure  in  such  close  proximity  to 
him,  that  the  action,  if  not  the  sound,  attracted 
his  attention.  He  looked  round,  and  seeing 
no  evasion  possible,  came  up  at  once  to  pay  his 
respects  to  her.  After  the  first  greetings  and 
his  introduction  to  Mrs  Lorimer  were  over, 
Lucia  said,  looking  into  his  face  with  her  direct 
and  tender  glance — 

"  I  scarcely  thought,  Mr  Deane,  you  w^ould 
have  been  the  only  one  amongst  my  friends  who 
would  have  failed  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
happiness.  You  must  know,  of  course,  how 
happy  I  am  ?  I  had  hoped  and  expected  you 
would  have  called  upon  me  before  this  and 
given  me  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you.     I 
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mean,"  she  added,  dropping  her  eyes  for  a 
moment  with  a  sudden  vivid  blush,  as  she 
thought  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  fully  under- 
stand, "  that  you  were  so  good  in  sending  Hugh 
to  me." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  call  and  be 
thanked  to-morrow,"  he  said,  smiling.  And 
then  he  bowed  over  the  little  hand  that  met  his 
with  such  a  ready  clasp,  and  took  his  leave. 
The  thoroughfare  was  crowded,  and  he  saw 
what  Lucia  did  not, — the  attention  her  lovely, 
eager  face  was  exciting  in  the  passers-by. 

He  came  the  next  day  at  the  hour  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  call,  and  found,  to  his  great 
relief,  that  the  sisters  were  together,  practising 
with  admirable  perseverance  the  music  of  a  cer- 
tain comic  opera  which  was  at  that  time  excit- 
ing the  judicious  public  to  enthusiasm. 

His  great  fear  had  been  lest  Lucia  should 
desire  to  see  him  alone  :  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
confidence  in  his  own  self-restraint.  The  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  saw  her  last,  and 
the  course  which  events  had  taken,  had  served 
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to  show  him  that  the  sacrifice  he  had  made, 
and  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  were  greater 
than  he  had  at  first  estimated  —  greater,  he 
doubted,  than  he  had  moral  nerve  to  repeat. 

Cowards,  he  reflected,  should  fly  ;  and  he  had 
decided  not  to  subject  himself  to  the  danger  of 
another  interview  with  Lucia. 

The  meeting  of  yesterday  had  upset  this  reso- 
lution :  to  resist  the  entreaty  of  her  glance,  and 
the  beseeching  tones  of  her  voice,  was  impos- 
sible ;  besides  which,  his  chivalrous  instinct  was 
to  endure  any  personal  discomfort  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  give  her  pleasure. 

But  none  the  less  he  welcomed  the  presence 
of  Mrs  Lorimer,  and  the  resource  of  the  comic 
opera,  with  inward  thankfulness. 

"  My  sister  tells  me  you  are  a  critic,  Mr 
Deane,"  said  Helen,  throwing  herself  with 
abounding  sprightliness  into  the  situation,  "  so 
we  shall  leave  off  as  a  matter  of  course.  All 
critics  are  to  be  dreaded,  but  the  musical  critic 
is  the  most  formidable  of  his  kind.  I  could  not 
produce  another  note." 
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"Not  even  when  you  are  sustained  by  the 
happy  consciousness  that  you  are  able  to  defy 
criticism  1  You  and  your  sister  were  singiug 
that  duet,  as  I  entered  the  room,  with  the 
most  delightful  freshness.  Please  to  let  me 
hear  it  asain.  I  am  willino^  to  allow  it  is 
a  rare  pleasure  to  be  able  to  praise  without 
misgiving." 

She  smiled,  and  Lucia  said — 

*'  If  you  will  play  to  us  afterwards  :  do  you 
remember  you  once  promised  me  1  and  I  know 
you  like  to  redeem  your  word.'' 

"  No,"  interrupted  Helen ;  "he  shall  sing 
for  us.  Mr  Deane  has  a  singing  face,  and  I 
prefer  two  bars  of  the  human  voice  to  all  the 
songs  without  words  that  ever  were  written." 

"Then  my  face  belies  me,"  said  Everard, 
smiling.  "I  never  sing,  nor  do  I  play  songs 
without  words,  so  we  are  necessarily  driven 
back  to  the  score  before  us.  Do  repeat  the 
duet ! " 

Mrs  Lorimer  fully  intended  to  do  so  :  she 
was  quite   aware   that   she  touched  the  piano 
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admirably,  and  that  her  true  and  flexible  voice 
showed  to  great  advantage  in  the  brilliant  music 
of  the  comic  opera. 

Everard  was  a  delightful  listener  :  not  a  point 
of  her  merit  escaped  him,  and  his  careless 
remarks  and  light  criticism  showed  a  scientific 
culture  and  acumen  which,  though  held  in 
reserve  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  present 
occasion,  commended  them-selves  to  her  under- 
standing and  piqued  her  curiosity. 

Here  and  there  he  had,  as  if  instinctively, 
lent  his  voice  to  hers,  either  in  illustration  of 
what  he  was  saying  or  to  supplement  Lucia's 
deficiency.  And  not  only  did  Mrs  Lorimer 
find  that  it  more  than  justified  her  first  idea, 
but  it  touched  her  sister's  emotional  nature 
with  something  of  a  new  sensation. 

Lucia  left  the  two  together  at  the  piano,  and 
sat  down  at  a  little  distance,  her  hands  folded 
loosely  in  her  lap,  her  head  a  little  bowed  in 
an  attitude  habitual  to  her  thoughtful  moments, 
and  her  ear  intently  awaiting  the  occasional 
snatches  of  Everard's  voice. 
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When  a  pause  presently  occurred,  she  said, 
with  great  earnestness — 

*'Why  did  you  say  you  could  not  sing,  Mr 
Deane  ?  You  have  a  divine  voice :  I  have 
never  heard  but  one  like  it" — mentionino:  the 
great  tenor  of  the  day.  "  But  do  sing  to  us 
something  different  from  that !  I  have  several 
of  the  great  operas,  and  Mendelssohn's  songs, 
and  the  *  Messiah ' — it  would  be  an  exquisite 
delight  to  hear  you  sing  something  really  fine  ;" 
and  she  got  up  with  the  intention  of  seeking 
out  the  books,  with  an  eagerness  almost  amount- 
ing to  excitement  in  her  manner. 

"  I  see  you  take  our  social  excuses  too  serious- 
ly," he  answered.  "  I  said  I  never  sang,  which 
meant  not  so  much  that  I  could  not,  as  that  I  sel- 
dom cared  to  do  so.  Do  not  trouble  to  find  any 
better  music.  I  have  already  stayed  an  uncon- 
scionable time,  and  must  say  good  morning." 

Lucia  looked  rather  grieved  than  disappointed. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me," 
she  said  simply,  "  but  if  you  would  rather  not,  of 
course  I  will  not  urge  you.     Only  you  must  not 
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judge  of  my  love  of  music  by  my  own  poor  per- 
formance. I  still  hope  that  another  time  you 
may  be  persuaded." 

He  had  almost  been  persuaded  then,  seeing 
how  her  heart  was  set  upon  it,  but  Mrs  Lori- 
mer's  bright  observing  eyes  served  the  part  of 
his  better  angel. 

*'  Another  time,''  he  said  courteously,  "  I  will 
not  refuse.  But  all  this  has  made  me  forget  the 
very  object  of  my  visit.  I  came,  you  remember, 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  changed  prospects. 
I  do  so  with  all  my  heart ;  it  delights  me  to  see 
how  well  and  happy  you  look." 

Then  after  a  pause — "  You  are  to  be  married 
very  soon  ? " 

"  Early  in  October,"  she  answered,  blushing 
slightly,  but  not  averting  her  eyes  from  his 
face  ;  "  is  it  not  like  a  fairy-tale — Hugh's  good 
fortune,  I  mean  ?  You  knew  Lady  Portisham 
intimately ;  had  you  any  idea  of  this  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  her  mention  him  ? " 

"  Never,"  he  said  quietly ;  "  she  was  one  of 
my  dearest  friends,  but  even  such  do  not  often 
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discuss  questions  of  property.    Moreover  she  died 

very  suddenly "      He  stopped  :  the  subject 

on  all  sides  was  painful  in  an  extreme  degree. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  Lucia  ;  '•'  I  did  not 
know  she  had  been  so  much  to  you.  It  is  very 
sad,  after  all,  to  consider  that  we  owe  our 
prosperity  to  the  untimely  death  of  a  generous 
and  beautiful  woman :  that  your  loss,  Mr  Deane, 
should  be  our  o^ain/' 

"  But  meantime/'  interrupted  Mrs  Lorimer, 
'•'  we  accept  our  advantages  with  a  light  heart. 
I  protest,  Lucia,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  you  express  any  lamentation  over  Lady 
Portisham's  death,  and — I  have  admired  your 
sincerity  ! " 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Everard,  ''  that  your 
sister  has  been  spared  any  superfluous  pain  in 
the  matter.  Her  pride  in  the  recognition  of 
Lieutenant  Marriott's  gallantry  would  naturally 
counterbalance  the  mild  regret,  which  is  all  that 
even  the  most  sensitive  can  feel  for  the  death 
of  one  who  is  a  stranger.  Her  friends  need 
never  wish  to  quicken  her  sensibility." 

VOL.   IL  B 
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The  tears  were  gathering  slowly  under  Lucia's 
eyelids. 

"  Why  are  you  always  so  very  kind  to  me  ? " 
she  asked  in  a  low  tone.  "  You  fill  me  with 
self-reproach  !  I  have  been  just  as  selfish  as 
Helen  says,  grasping  my  great  joy  with  both 
hands,  and  never  thinking  of  you." 

*'  Well,  that  was  rather  less  than  I  should  have 
expected,  though  quite  consistent  with  my  ex- 
perience of  things.  Did  I  not  tell  you  joy  was 
an  egoist  ?  I  have  not  the  slightest  difiiculty 
in  forgiving  you ;  but  I  suppose,"  he  added, 
with  a  momentary  touch  of  pardonable  bitter- 
ness, "  that  Lieutenant  Marriott  helps  you  to 
bear  the  burden  of  this  great  joy  ^ " 

"  They  are  ideal  lovers,"  said  Helen,  "  and 
are  always  making  me  wish  I  had  my  time  to 
come  over  again,  under  different  conditions  of 
course ;  but  all  the  same,  I  tell  Hugh  he  is 
more  fortunate  than  any  man  has  a  right  to  be. 
However,  I  will  own  he  takes  his  good  luck 
meekly,  and  does  not  presume  upon  it." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Everard, 
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gravely.  "  I  shall  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  congratulating  him  personally.  I  am  going 
away  almost  immediately." 

"  Then  you  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  our 
wedding  ? "  cried  Lucia,  in  an  accent  of  intense 
disappointment. 

"  No,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her  ;  "  I  shall  not. 
The  damp,  brumous  atmosphere  of  our  beloved 
native  land  does  not  suit  my  miserable  consti- 
tution. I  am  going  to  spend  the  winter  at — at 
Rome,  probably." 

Mrs  Lorimer  smiled,  while  Lucia  continued 
to  regard  him  with  a  solicitous  tenderness  he 
found  hard  to  endure  with  equanimity. 

"  Shall  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
you  are  ?  "  she  asked. 

A  reply  from  the  profound  reserve  of  sorrow 
and  bitterness  in  his  heart  sprang  to  his  lips, 
but  he  checked  it. 

"  Mr  Prescott  sees  my  father  occasionally," 
he  answered,  ''  and  will  be  able  to  hear  new^s  of 
me.  But  you  will  find  the  realisation  of  your 
great  joy  more  absorbing  even  than  the  antici- 
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pation  of  it.  Our  acquaintance  has  only  been 
an  episode  in  a  London  season." 

He  pressed  lightly  her  extended  hand,  re- 
tained Mrs  Lorimer's  for  a  moment  or  two, 
while  replying  to  her  lively  badinage,  and  took 
his  leave. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  during  which  the 
one  sister  continued  to  touch  the  keys  of  the 
piano  in  a  significant  suggestive  manner,  and 
the  other  sat  silent  and  seemingly  depressed  in 
the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen  to  bid  her 
friend  good-bye,  Hugh  Marriott  entered  the 
room. 

Lucia  roused  and  quickened  at  once,  but  not 
before  he  had  observed  her  attitude  of  dejection. 

"  I  met  Mr  Everard  Deane  in  the  park,"  he 
said  ;  "  has  he  been  here,  Lucia  ?  " 

''  Are  you  not  on  speaking  terms,  then  1 "  in- 
terposed Helen,  swinging  round  slowly  on  the 
music-stool  so  as  to  bring  her  eyes  to  bear  upon 
him. 

''  I  presume  not,"  returned  Hugh,  stiffiy.  "  He 
passed  me  with  a  formal  recognition,  not  seeming 
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to  think  it  necessary  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
good  fortune." 

"  Did  you  know/'  slie  asked  again,  ''  that 
Lady  Portisham  was  his  dear  friend  ?  I  assure 
you  he  turned  pale  when  her  name  was  men- 
tioned." 

*'  No,"  replied  Hugh,  with  a  sneer,  repressed 
out  of  consideration  to  Lucia  ;  "  I  should  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  one  who  had  stood  as 
dear  friend  to  him  could  ever  have  proved  so 
good  a  friend  to  me." 

Helen  raised  her  eyebrows.  ''  You  astonish 
me !  I  had  not  the  very  faintest  glimmering  of 
a  suspicion  before  that  you  were  rivals." 

''Helen!"  ejaculated  Lucia,  in  a  voice  of 
positive  distress,  and  Hugh's  face  flamed  with 
annoyance. 

"  I  wish  you  would  talk  a  little  less  at 
random,  Helen ;  you  will  do  Lucia  an  incalcul- 
able amount  of  harm  !  "  he  said,  with  the  angry 
bluntness  justified  by  long  acquaintance  and 
the  approaching  marriage-tie. 

"  Oh,  Lucia,  my  darling,  how  I  long  to  have 
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you  all  to  myself  in  our  sweet  Hertfordshire 
retirement  I  " 

"Do  you  mean  Lady  Portisham's  place?" 
asked  Mrs  Lorimer,  in  artless  surprise.  *'  Good 
heavens,  Hugh,  you  are  cleverer  than  I  sup- 
posed !  It  would  at  least  have  required  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  before  I  could  have  alluded 
to  my  windfall  with  such  a  masterly  air  of  pro- 
prietorship." 

Hugh  smiled  magnanimously. 

"I  am  too  happy  to  be  irritable.  Do  your 
worst,  my  dear;    those  may  laugh  who  win." 

"  Mr  Deane  has  lost  in  the  race,  then  ?  I 
am  surprised,  for  I  should  have  backed  him  in 
starting :  I  should  wish  him  to  be  made  to 
understand  that  I  am  quite  willing  to  try  and 
console  him.  He  looks  sad  and  he  looks  ill, — 
two  irresistible  points  in  his  favour  when  allied 
with  such  manners  as  his.  Also  he  would  not 
sing  for  us,  though  Lucia  besought  him  almost 
on  her  knees." 

"  You  will  make  Hugh  angry,  Helen,  by  your 
nonsense,  in  spite  of  his  good  resolutions ;  and 
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you  know  how  I  hate  this  sort  of  banter.  It 
is  an  insult  to  Mr  Deane  to  associate  his  name 
with  mine  in  this  fashion." 

"  To  Mr  Deane  I "  repeated  Marriott,  trench- 
antly. 

*'Yes,"  said  Lucia,  simply;  ''there  is  not 
enough  in  me  to  attract  such  a  man  as  he 
is.  A  woman  must  be  clever  and  captivating, 
like  poor  Lady  Portisham,  or  he  would  not  care 
for  her.  Besides,  to  talk  in  this  way  robs  him 
of  all  the  merit  of  the  great  kindness  he  has 
shown  me  out  of  the  goodness  and  sweetness 
of  his  own  nature ;  and  he  would  do  the  same 
for  any  other  human  being  who  wanted  help 
and  sympathy  as  I  did.  I  am  more  indebted  to 
him  than  words  can  express,  or  any  poor  act  of 
mine  repay.  It  was  through  him  that  you  came 
back  to  me,  Hugh  ?  "  and  she  looked  at  her  lover 
with  swimming  eyes. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Hugh  eagerly,  and  kissing 
away  her  tears  with  passionate  effusion,  '•'  I  will 
not  acknowledge  I  owe  you,  dear,  to  his  inter- 
ference.    I  should  have  come  back  out  of  the 
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necessity  of  things.  Moreover,  I  cannot  let  you 
nurse  such  a  false  idea  of  his  merits — he  is 
unworthy  of  your  good  opinion,  Lucia." 

"Is  he  ?  "  she  answered,  with  a  touch  of  loyal 
disdain.  "  I  do  not  believe  it,  nor  will  I  hear 
what  you  or  the  world  may  have  to  say  against 
him.  None  of  us  can  judge  the  force  of  the 
temptations  which  beset  other  men  and  other 
women,  or  graduate  the  scale  of  good  and  evil. 
I  dare  say  most  of  our  conclusions  are  mistaken, 
perhaps  altogether  wrong.  But  we  do  recognise 
what  is  unselfish  and  generous  —  what  gives 
much  and  asks  for  nothing  in  return — and  to 
my  mind " 

She  stopped  short.  "  We  will  not  discuss  the 
matter  any  more,"  she  added. 

"  Nor  even  add  his  divine  voice  to  the  list  of 
his  other  ineffable  merits,"  remarked  Helen  sotto 
voce. 

"  You  forget,"  said  Lucia,  trying  to  speak 
lightly,  "that  he  would  not  let  us  judge  fairly 
even  of  that.  But  I  will  go  and  see  if  mamma 
is  coming  to  luncheon." 
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As  she  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her,  a 
significant  silence  fell  between  the  two  she  had 
left  behind.  Huo;h  looked  ruffled  and  uneasv : 
Mrs  Lorimer  took  up  a  silk  sock  she  was  knit- 
ting for  her  absent  lord,  and  observed  him 
furtively. 

Presently  she  asked — 

"  You  never  saw  the  late  Lady  Portisham  in 
your  life  \ " 

"  Never  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  told  you 
so  scores  of  times." 

"  And  she  never  wrote  to  you  at  any  period, 
expressing  her  sense  of  your  surpassing  merits 
in  that  little  affair  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
gushing  women  are  apt  to  do,  especially  if  of  a 
certain  age  ? " 

"  Never  !  What  are  you  driving  at,  Helen  V 
he  rejoined  testily. 

"And  she  was  Mr  Everard  Deane's  intimate 
friend  ? " 

"  Of  that  I  know  nothing." 

Helen  looked  at  him  with  her  provocative 
smile,  and  paused  :  she  saw  he  was  looking  pro- 
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foundly  uncomfortable — his  brow  contracted  and 
lips  twitching  with  nervous  irritation. 

''  Have  you  some  momentous  revelation  to 
make  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  voice  with  so  anxious 
a  tone  that  it  touched  the  deeper  side  of  her 
trivial  nature. 

"  None  ! "  she  said  heartily,  "  only  the  sex  is 
such  an  enigma,  and  I  have  an  objection  to  give 
up  a  riddle.  Hugh,  Lucia  is  as  good  as  gold, 
and  you  are  right  to  distrust  Mr  Everard  Deane. 
I  am  glad  he  is  going  away,  and  I  am  glad  you 
are  to  have  our  darling  after  all.  Only,  remem- 
ber, we  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you  fail  to 
make  her  as  happy  as  she  deserves." 

She  tapped  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
passed  smiling  out  of  the  room. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  Hugh  and  Lucia  were 
married.  The  day  before  her  wedding  she  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  wedding-gift.  It  was  a 
small  Venetian  casket,  curiously  and  elabor- 
ately inlaid  with  gold  —  in  itself  no  trifling 
offering.  It  contained  a  necklace  and  bracelets 
of  pearls  of  such  exquisite  perfection  that  it 
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would  have  required  a  more  practised  faculty 
than  the  simple  Lucia's  to  have  estimated  their 
value. 

Helen  was  with  her  when  she  opened  and 
examined  the  packet,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  rapture. 

"  Who  has  sent  it  1  Oh  Lucia,  you  lucky  girl ! 
This  is  a  blow  it  is  not  given  me  to  recover. 
Who  has  had  the  taste  and  prodigality  to  endow 
you  in  this  royal  fashion  ?  " 

Lucia  held  the  necklace  delicately  suspended, 
and  looked  at  it  with  eyes  softly  shining  with 
pleasure  and  admiration. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely  !  Do  you 
ask  who  has  sent  if?  I  once  told  him  I  cared 
for  no  jewels  but  pearls." 

"  Him  ?  "  repeated  Helen  curiously  ;  ''  I  do  not 
follow  you  I '' 

"  Mr  Everard  Deane,"  replied  Lucia  quietly, 
but  bendino;  still  lower  over  her  treasures  with 
a  sigh  of  intense  satisfaction.  "  Helen,  I  shall 
wear  his  gift  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTEE    XIX. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  observe  how  human 
nature  assimilates  itself  to  new  conditions. 

Hugh  Marriott  took  his  position  as  one  of 
the  landowners  of  Hertfordshire  with  as  much 
aplomh  and  self-satisfaction  as  if  it  had  come  to 
him  as  a  hereditary  inheritance.  He  retired  at 
once  from  the  service,  abandoning  with  wonder- 
fully little  regret  a  profession  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  considered  himself  as  passionately  de- 
voted. But  it  is  confessedly  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate means  from  ends — the  process  from  the 
result ;  and  in  marrying  Lucia  he  had  accom- 
plished the  chief  ambition  of  his  life.  He  had 
no  doubt  thought  honour  and  distinction  were 
the  prizes  for  which  he  aimed,  when  his  chief 
motive  was  to  find  a  short  way  to  the  possession 
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of  the  woman  he  loved.  Fate  had  stepped  in, 
and  thrown  the  oift  into  his  hands ;  and  hence- 
forth  the  necessity  for  struggle  and  strain  was 
over. 

Hugh  Marriott,  happily  for  his  peace  of  mind, 
developed  in  his  changed  circumstances  one  or 
two  latent  characteristics.  He  found  he  had 
a  strong  bias  and  unusual  talent  for  scientific 
agriculture,  and  threw  himself  with  great  zest 
into  the  business,  retaining  in  his  own  hands 
one  of  the  best  farms  on  the  estate,  and  announ- 
cing to  despondent  tenants  and  sceptical  critics 
his  intention  of  proving  triumphantly  that 
farming,  even  in  this  era  of  depression,  could 
be  made  to  pay.  At  the  same  time,  the  sea- 
man's passion  for  horse  exercise  now  took  the 
form  of  an  eao;er  devotion  to  the  hunting-field. 
He  kept  two  or  three  thoroughly  trustworthy 
hunters  in  his  stable,  and  rode  to  hounds  three 
days  out  of  the  six. 

He  became  very  popular  in  the  county, — his 
handsome  person,  pleasant  manners,  and  super- 
ficially easy  temper  recommending  him  to  casual 
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acquaintance,  whose  good- will  was  apt  to  be 
confirmed  by  an  introduction  to  his  home  and 
its  mistress. 

So  thoroughly  acceptable  did  Hugh  Marriott 
find  simple  country  life,  that  he  seldom  cared 
to  go  to  town.  He  had  never  been  made  free 
of  the  inner  and  higher  circles  of  London 
society ;  and  perhaps  he  had  too  much  self- 
consciousness  and  self-appreciation  to  become 
very  fond  of  it,  or  an  accepted  favourite  in 
it.  He  had  all  his  life  been  accustomed  to 
more  or  less  of  favour  and  consideration,  based 
on  his  personal  merits ;  and  he  did  not  care 
to  find  himself  an  undistinguished  unit  of  a 
throng.  He  had  none  of  the  suave  if  super- 
ficial unselfishness — the  courteous  self-eflface- 
ment — which  go  so  far  to  make  man  or  woman 
popular.  Then  he  had  no  hobbies  which  could 
only  find  exercise  in  a  great  capital :  he  was 
indifferent  to  art,  music,  and  the  stage,  and 
regarded  science  coldly  as  too  nearly  akin  to 
irreligion. 

As  they  had  no  town  house,  it  was  either 
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necessary  to  rent  apartments  or  to  stay  with 
his  wife's  parents  at  Kichmond.  The  latter  was 
not  to  his  taste,  and  the  former  he  considered 
an  extravagant  outlay  (for  farming  on  scientific 
principles  is  apt  to  be  expensive),  and  also  an 
upsetting  of  desirable  routine  habits.  He  was 
wont  to  assure  his  wife  "there  was  no  place 
like  home ; "  and  in  reiterating  the  axiom, 
he  was  conscious  of  a  glow  of  moral  self- 
approval. 

It  may  well  be  asked  at  this  stage  if  Hugh 
Marriott  ordered  his  life  with  no  outlet  beyond 
his  own  gratification  ? — if  the  ardent  lover  had 
become  an  indifi"erent  husband  ?  By  no  means; 
but  he  considered  that,  as  mistress  of  one  of  the 
most  charming  seats  in  England,  and  with  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  elegant  and  womanly 
resources,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for 
Lucia  to  be  happier  than  she  was.  She  loved 
the  country  with  simple  passion,  and  there  was 
no  prettier  scenery  to  be  desired  than  that 
within  ten  miles  of  her  own  park  gates  ;  she 
was  so  constituted  as  to  make  an  actual  joy 
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out  of  the  growth  and  care-taking  of  flowers  ; 
and  she  had  greenhouses  and  ferneries  at  com- 
mand. She  had  a  womanly  love  of  children, 
and  of  playing  the  Lady  Bountiful  to  her 
poorer  neighbours  ;  and  the  admirably  managed 
schools  and  cottages  of  Stockdale  gave  her 
graceful  opportunities  for  self-indulgence. 

She  had  so-called  friends  and  neighbours  in 
plenty,  and  every  luxurious  appliance  to  make 
visiting  and  receiving  agreeable  ;  and  her  piano, 
needlework,  and  books  for  her  solitary  hours 
at  home. 

But  such  hours  were  few.  She  had  a  husband 
who  never  or  rarely  failed  to  meet  her  at  every 
succeeding  meal,  and  who,  if  not  constantly  by 
her  side,  as  she  might  have  desired,  was  never 
very  far  off,  and  of  whose  plans  and  engage- 
ments she  was  kept  thoroughly  informed.  In 
the  intervals  of  his  busier  and  more  varied 
life,  her  tender  companionship  and  unfailing 
responsiveness  to  whatever  was  occupying  his 
mind  at  the  moment,  met  all  the  needs  of 
his  masculine  nature  :  could  it  for  a  moment 
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be  conceived  that  he  was  not  equally  adequate 
to  hers  ? 

Moreover,  he  had  made  a  great  sacrifice  to 
Lucia's  pleasure  in  the  first  six  months  of  their 
marriage ;  for  he  had  travelled  with  her  over  a 
considerable  part  of  southern  Europe,  and  spent 
two  months  out  of  the  six  at  Rome,  when,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  traditional  honey- 
moon would  have  been  more  acceptable. 

But  she  had  never  travelled,  and  her  enthu- 
siasm and  delio'ht  were  so  eaD^er  that  he  could 
not  resist  them.  And  indeed,  as  he  was  almost 
as  much  a  stranger  to  the  Continent  as  herself, 
lie  admitted  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  rub 
ofi"  their  provincialism  before  settling  down  in 
their  place  in  county  society. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  tour  of  this 
description,  undertaken  on  the  one  part  from 
submission  and  expediency,  and  on  the  other 
with  a  very  genuine  but  quite  uncultured 
ardour,  was  not  likely  to  be  mentally  very 
remunerative.  Lucia,  indeed,  worked  hard  to 
understand  and  assimilate  what  she  saw,  mak- 

VOL.  II.  c 
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ing  a  serious  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  guide- 
books that  were  seldom  out  of  her  hands,  and 
eagerly  availing  herself  of  all  chance  oppor- 
tunities to  widen  her  knowledge.  They  made 
some  intelligent  and  instructed  acquaintances 
in  Eome,  who  helped  her  a  little  in  her  be- 
wildered attempt  to  apprehend  the  weight  and 
mystery  of  the  new  world  into  which  she  had 
entered ;  but  on  many  occasions,  when  standing 
with  her  Murray  between  her  drooping  fingers, 
face  to  face  with  the  statues  and  bronzes  of 
the  Vatican,  or  the  fine  marbles  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  her  desire  to  be  enlightened  to  the 
height  of  what  she  had  sensibility  enough  to 
perceive,  was  ineffably  great, — grew  almost  to 
a  passion  and  a  remorse. 

Hugh  Marriott's  comprehension  was  as  fairly 
intelligent  as  that  of  the  average  uncultivated 
Briton,  lacking  entirely  that  divine  perception, 
at  once  humble  and  acute,  which  acts  as  a 
sixth  and  finer  sense  ;  and,  moreover,  he  could 
not  rid  himself  entirely  of  the  idea  that  there 
was  something  indecorous  in  standing  with  his 
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lovely  young  wife  a-gaze  before  these  gleaming 
ranks  of  unclothed  immortals. 

She  was  never  weary  of  going  to  St  Peter's ; 
and  Hugh  saw  from  the  expression  of  her  face 
—  a  face  he  had  closely  studied — that  as  soon 
as  the  long  shallow  chrome-tinted  steps  were 
climlDcd,  the  heavy  leathern  curtain  of  the 
portal  pushed  back,  and  they  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  vast  impressive  space,  the  keenness  of 
her  sensations,  as  she  gazed  around  her,  was 
something  very  much  greater  than  his  own. 

By  dint  of  study  and  occasional  intercourse 
with  others,  Lucia  corrected  a  good  deal  of  her 
original  ignorance  (her  mind  was  a  fertile  and 
fragrant  soil  for  the  reception  of  good  seed)  ; 
and  she  sought  and  gazed  with  such  pathetic 
wistfulness  at  the  different  objects  of  her  awed 
and  distant  admiration,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  must  be  constrained  to  render  up  a  portion 
of  their  secret  to  her. 

One  morning  she  was  wandering  with  her 
husband  among  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine, 
takinoj  an  eao-er  interest  in  its  crumbling:  and 
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confused  desolation,  and  speculating  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  as  to  the  age  and  intention  of 
the  broken  frescoed  corridors,  and  other  damp- 
stained  and  lichen-covered  relics  of  the  past. 

Hugh  listened  to  her  with  a  sort  of  tender 
amusement.  He  had  not  only  small  sympathy 
with  her  ardour,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think 
it  somewhat  childish,  or  at  least  distinctly 
feminine. 

He  was  looking  across  the  Campagna,  and 
reflecting  that  he  had  hitherto  strangely  ne- 
glected its  advantages  as  a  race-course ;  he 
would  see  at  once  what  opportunities  the  city 
afforded  for  repairing  his  mistake ;  perhaps 
Lucia  would  like  to  take  lessons  in  ridino^. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  becoming 
aware  that  she  had  paused  for  an  answer  to 
some  question  his  inattention  had  lost,  "my 
mind  was  astray  for  the  moment.  What  did 
you  say  last  %  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  !  "  she 
answered  with  a  smile ;  ''it  was  one  of  my 
perpetual  questions  which,  I  know,  you  could 
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not  have  answered.  To  enjoy  Eome,  one  wants 
as  companion  a  man  that  is  artist  and  scholar, 
poet  and  philosopher,  in  one.  I  wsls  never  so 
confounded  by  the  depth  of  my  ignorance  be- 
fore :  I  want  a  teacher  !  " 

He  felt  chafed  and  displeased.  He  had  a 
deeply  rooted  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  for  a 
wife  to  orausre  the  limits  of  her  husband's  mind. 

"Lucia,"  he  said  gravely,  "'I  shall  wish  we 
had  never  come  to  Eome  at  all  if  it  is  to  make 
you  dissatisfied  with  either  your  sweet  self  or 
me.  I  hate  the  Corinne  type  of  woman  or  the 
travelled  dilettante,  whose  talk  is  of  intaglios 
and  antiques,  and  who  can  discuss  the  date  of 
a  hieroglyphic  with  greater  zest  than  the  most 
momentous  cjuestions  of  the  day.  Keserve  your 
enthusiasm,  dear,  for  the  simple  pleasures  and 
duties  of  home  life  !  " 

Lucia  smiled.  She  had  a  reserve  of  mental 
independence. 

"  I  should  like  to  understand  things,"  she 
answered.  ''  We  are  rich  enough  to  be  idle, 
and    I   am    afraid   I   shall   find   my  idle  hours 
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vacant.  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  think 
that  I  have  not  the  faculty  of  thinking.  It  is 
as  if  a  door  into  a  new  world  had  been  left 
ajar,  and  I  had  passed  in  and  seen  it  was  all 
unknown  to  me.  I  should  like  some  one  to 
take  me  by  the  hand,  lead  me  through,  and 
explain  all  its  meaning." 

''  I  cannot  think  what  has  put  these  ideas 
into  your  head  I  you  are  perfect  as  you  are ; — 
take  care,  darling,  or  I  shall  say  perfect  as  you 
were." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  to  soften  what 
there  might  be  distasteful  in  his  manner  and 
words,  and  a  few  days  after  they  returned 
home. 

Mrs  Marriott  was  just  twenty-one  years  old 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  when  she  returned 
from  her  wedding-journey  to  settle  down  as  the 
mistress  of  Lady  Portisham's  beautiful  ancestral 
home  of  Hawthorndene.  Husband  and  wife 
each  fell  into  the  routine  mode  of  daily  life  we 
have  indicated  before ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  moments  when  a  sense  of  vague  dis- 
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satisfaction  and  inadequacy  filled  Lucia's  mind, 
were  not  terminated  by  lier  leave-taking  of 
Koman  antiquities. 

Her  life  before  marriage  had  been  a  singularly 
narrow  and  unprovocative  one,  and  her  mental 
faculties,  fine  and  delicate  rather  than  powerful 
or  acute,  were  not  of  the  kind  to  triumph  over 
its  disadvantao-es. 

She  had  not  left  school  till  she  was  eiorhteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  education  she  had  received 
was  of  that  ordinary  superficial  character  which 
this  age  of  progress  is  so  slowly  superseding. 
The  years  which  had  elapsed  since  then  had 
been  full  of  the  small  excitements  of  her  home 
life — such  as  her  sister's  courtship  and  marriage, 
her  mother's  frequent  sicknesses  and  journey- 
ino's,  and  the  absorbintJ:  interest  of  her  own 
engagement  and  correspondence  with  her  hand- 
some and  gallant  lover. 

Of  society  worthy  of  the  name  she  knew 
nothing: :  and  as  little  outward  stimulus  was 
applied  to  the  girl's  intellectual  faculties  as  can 
well  be  imaojined.    Her  knowledoje  even  of  books 
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was  singularly  small ;  for  subscriptions  to  great 
lending  libraries  were  not  approved  by  her 
mother,  who  considered,  perhaps  justly,  that  the 
usual  result  was  a  pernicious  course  of  indis- 
criminate novel-reading :  and  there  was  no  home 
collection  at  all.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
those  who  know  nothing  of  such  interiors,  the 
books  to  be  found  in  the  villa  at  Eichmond, 
exclusive  of  Mrs  Prescott's  personal  theological 
library  and  her  daughters'  school-books  and 
presents,  might  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers.  Indeed,  that  reading  was  a  resource 
for  the  idle  was  the  implied  theory  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  if  Lucia  found  herself  by  chance 
losing  all  sense  of  her  identity  over  the  pages  of 
some  romance,  or  conscious  of  quickened  breath 
and  easier  excited  intellio-ence  over  those  of  the 
poet  or  the  thinker,  she  had  a  half-confused 
sense  of  frivolous  waste  of  time.  To  such  a  girl, 
her  short  acquaintance  with  Everard  Deane — 
even  the  simple  incident  of  seeing  the  play  of 
"  Hamlet ''  under  his  influence — was  an  era  in 
her  mental  history. 
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A  great  step  is  taken  when  the  limitations  of 
the  past  are  recognised  and  deplored^  and  the 
soul  wakes  up  with  quickened  and  alert  percep- 
tions, eagerly  gazing  toward  a  wider  horizon. 

The  keen  intellectualism  and  varied  culture 
of  Everard  Deane  were  a  new  experience  to 
Lucia,  and  would  have  told  still  more  power- 
fully had  not  the  incidents  of  her  personal  life 
at  the  time  been  so  distressing  and  engrossing 
Now,  all  that  distress  and  apprehension  were 
past  :  the  lover  of  her  youth  was  her  husband, 
and  the  home  and  position  he  had  been  able  to 
give  her  were  greatly  more  beautiful  and  desir- 
able than  her  most  active  fancy  had  ever  dared 
to  conceive. 

As  Lucia  walked  through  her  stately  but 
charming  rooms,  or  wandered  about  the  pictur- 
esque gardens  and  park  of  Hawthorndene,  she 
had  difficulty  in  believing  herself  and  Hugh  other 
than  as  interlopers,  so  strange  and  unreal  did  it 
all  appear.  Assuredly  she  did  not  assimilate  her- 
self to  the  character  of  grancle  dame  so  readily 
as  her  husband  to  that  of  county  gentleman. 
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She  played  her  part  in  society  with  sufficient 
grace  and  acceptance,  her  beauty  and  sweetness 
being  pretty  generally  admitted,  especially  as 
they  were  coupled  with  becoming  modesty  and 
recognition  of  her  superiors ;  but  she  had  not 
the  deep  personal  satisfaction  in  her  surround- 
ings that  he  had. 

Also,  now  that  her  happiness  and  position 
were  assured,  and  unlimited  leisure  and  freedom 
of  action  became  her  daily  portion,  she  was  not 
slow  to  discover  that  she  had  only  exchanged 
one  narrow  circle  of  life  for  another  scarcely 
wider. 

Hugh  had  his  home -farm  and  his  hunting 
and  coursing  for  diversions ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  think  woman's  "sphere"  is  the 
home  or  household,  and  who  never  desire  their 
wives'  companionship  in  their  out-door  pursuits  ; 
and  he  smiled  very  coldly  even  upon  poor 
Lucia's  suggestion  that  she  should  ride  or  drive 
occasionally  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off.  He 
objected  to  see  either  her  horse  or  pretty 
pony-carriage   surrounded   by  a  bevy  of  men. 
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each  willino:  to  make  himself  ao^reeable,  and 
with  a  greater  or  less  capacity  for  saying 
pleasant  things. 

He  was  ''  passionately  fond  of  his  wife,"  as  it 
is  called,  but  his  idea  of  a  woman's  loyalty  was 
that  she  should  care  for  no  smiles  but  her  hus- 
•band's,  and  find  all  other  men's  talk  a  very  poor 
equivalent  for  his  own.  If  he  did  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  to  think  that  she  should  spend  the 
hours  of  unavoidable  separation  in  counting  the 
minutes  till  his  return,  he  would  have  certainly 
been  ill-pleased  to  know  that  she  had  found  a 
resource  in  any  direction  sufficient  to  make  her 
insensible  to  his  absence. 

Lucia  grew  a  little  dull  and  depressed  under 
this  affectionate  restraint  :  fortunately,  in  her 
sweet  and  gracious  intercourse  with  their  little 
world  she  gave  Hugh  no  excuse  to  be  jealous, 
but  she  had  always  an  uneasy  feeling  that  she 
was  not  at  liberty  to  follow  the  free  movements 
of  her  nature.  It  vexed  him  to  see  the  eager 
responsive  interest  with  which  she  would  con- 
verse with  some  casual  stranger  who  happened 
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to  talk  to  her  upon  subjects  of  more  than  every- 
day interest,  or  with  more  than  everyday  in- 
tellio^ence.  It  even  vexed  him  a  little — though 
on  this  point  he  forbore  to  interfere — that  since 
her  marriage  Lucia  had  made  use  of  her  inde- 
pendence to  surround  herself  with  books,  and  to 
read  and  study  far  more  than  reason  or  necessity, 
warranted.  Novels  were  dangerous,  as  enlarg- 
ing a  woman's  experience  of  life  and  its  pos- 
sibilities ;  and,  for  that  matter,  modern  poetry 
was  worse. 

Was  she  not  perfectly  charming  before,  and 
had  won  his  favour  thus  '?  He  had  observed 
works  of  science  and  philosophy  on  her  table, 
wdiich,  he  was  quite  sure,  would  tax  his  own 
intelligence  to  follow,  and  therefore  he  con- 
cluded that  they  were  not  a  salutary  exercise 
for  hers.  But  when  he  expressed  some  such 
belief,  she  had  failed  to  acquiesce  as  he  had 
hoped  and  expected. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  able  to  talk  them  over  with  you," 
she  said,  smiling ;   "  but  that  can  scarcely  be 
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unless  you  T\'ill  consent  to  read  them.  As  it 
is,  I  only  understand  them  according  to  my 
faculty  of  reception  ;  but  that  grows  with  ex- 
ercise. When  we  go  to  Eome  again,  I  shall 
not  be  quite  so  stupid  and  ignorant  as  I  was 
before." 

"  Go  to  Eome  ag^ain  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  objects  to  repeat  a  dis- 
agreeable duty.  "  My  dear  Lucia,  I  think  it  is 
very  unlikely  we  shall  ever  go  to  Eome  again." 

"  And  why  should  we  not  ?  "  she  asked,  more 
disappointed  than  she  liked  to  betray.  "  Mr 
and  Mrs  William  Eussell  are  Roino;  a^ain  this 
winter "  (finding  what  she  hoped  would  prove 
an  influential  illustration  from  their  immediate 
circle  of  acquaintance),  "  though  they  have  been 
ever  so  many  times  before,  and  I  had  thought 
we  might  perhaps  have  done  the  same.  You 
must  perceive  that  most  of  the  people  we  meet 
in  society  are  as  familiar  with  most  of  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  as  you  and  I  are  with — what  shall 
1  say  ? — Westminster  Abbey  and  the  National 
Gallery ! " 
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"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he  said  with  a 
smile,  "  that  is  not  saying  much  for  their  know- 
ledge ;  but  can  you  tell  me,  Lucia,  what  better 
they  are  for  it  ?  " 

"  What  better  '{ "  she  repeated,  raising  her  eyes 
with  a  slightly  weary  and  impatient  look. 
"  That  seems  to  me  like  asking  what  advan- 
tage have  those  that  see  over  the  blind.  I 
suppose  they  have  nobler  and  fuller  memories 
to  fall  back  upon  than  we  have,  in  the  intervals 
of  work  and  play ;  they  can  compare  and  judge 
and  enjoy  with  a  finer  faculty ;  and  they  can 
talk  so  that  it  is  worth  listening  to  them.  The 
latter  counts  for  something,  Hugh,  you  will 
allow." 

"  But  I  don't  want  you  to  talk  to  me  about 
churches  or  picture-galleries,  or  even  to  become 
an  oracle  on  these  points  in  society.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  things  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, Lucia,  and  I  wish  I  saw  you  more 
interested  in  them." 

"  What  are  they  % "  she  asked  quickly. 
''Hugh,  my  darling,   if  I    had   your   shirts  to 
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make  and  stockings  to  mend,  or  dinner  to 
cook,  I  should  be  as  liappy  as  the  day  is  long ; 
or  if  I  had  sick  people  to  tend,  and  neglected 
children  to  teach  or  train  :  but  ours  is  so  ad- 
mirably organised  a  parish,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  me  to  do,  and  I  own  I  sometimes  find  the 
day  too  long  for  me.  That  is,  I  should  do  so 
if  it  were  not  for  these  books  which  I  am  tryino- 
to  understand ;  and  please  let  me  nurse  the 
hope  that  you  will  take  me  abroad  again  some 
day,  so  that  I  can  put  my  new  knowledge  to 
the  test ! " 

''  You  are  moped  a  little,  my  dear,"  was  his 
answer.  ''  We  must  give  some  parties,  and  try 
and  g:et  the  Lorimers  to  visit  us." 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

The  finest  estate  in  the  county  was  that  be- 
longing to  the  great  banker  Marcus  Deane,  and 
was  immediately  contiguous  to  Hugh  Marriott's 
more  modest  property. 

The  house  itself  was  an  ancient  and  incon- 
venient structure,  with  not  even  a  claim  to  the 
picturesque  ;  but  it  was  known  and  celebrated 
far  and  wide  for  its  interior  completeness  and 
luxury,  and  the  priceless  treasures  of  art  it  con- 
tained. Also,  the  elaborate  beauty  of  its  ex- 
tensive gardens,  and  the  magnificent  scale  on 
which  its  hot-houses  and  conservatories  were 
conducted,  were  points  conceded  on  all  sides, 
and  from  which  a  reflected  credit  fell  on  the 
locality. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  Deane's  pictures  ?  " 
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was  a  question  by  which  Hugh  Marriott  had 
often  been  chafed  when  first  settling  down  on 
his  Hertfordshire  estate,  especially  as  it  was 
generally  followed  by  a  chorus  of  laudation  as 
to  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  his  pines 
and  his  cellars,  and  a  regret  incessantly  repeated 
that  the  owner  had  been  so  Ions;  an  absentee. 
Fortunately  for  Hugh's  peace  of  mind,  the 
house  continued  to  remain  unoccupied  for  the 
first  fifteen  months  succeeding  his  marriage ; 
for  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  into  renewed 
intercourse  with  Everard  Deane  disturbed  both 
his  temper  and  his  judgment.  The  unexpected 
discovery  of  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respec- 
tive properties,  and  the  allowed  superiority  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  had  served  to  sow  his 
path  with  thorns  and  brambles.  During  the 
interval  mentioned  his  irritation  had,  inevitably, 
somewhat  subsided,  and  the  growing  security  of 
his  own  position  had  given  him  a  sense  of  social 
equality  he  had  not  succeeded  in  enjoying  before. 
Christmas  was  now  drawing  near,  and  brought 
with  it  the  news  that  the  Deanes  were  intend- 
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ing  to  spend  it  at  Hurstpoint  :  the  bustle  and 
stir  of  preparation  to  get  the  place  in  readiness 
after  a  very  short  notice  to  that  effect,  together 
with  the  general  welcome  and  felicitation  given 
by  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  advance  of  their 
arrival,  almost  robbed  the  season  of  its  charm 
to  Hugh  Marriott. 

All  his  wife's  relations  were  to  spend  Christ- 
mas at  Hawthorndene.  Mr  and  Mrs  Prescott 
were  already  their  guests ;  and  Lucia  was 
brightening  and  expanding  under  the  influence 
of  family  affection,  w^hich  had  always  been  a 
very  active  principle  with  her. 

Hugh,  who  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the 
lover,  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
more  bright  and  charming  than  when  dis- 
pensing her  cups  of  afternoon  tea  on  the  day 
her  sister  and  her  husband  had  arrived.  Lucia 
had  looked  forward  with  intense  pleasure  to 
Helen's  visit,  and  now  sat  drinking  in  her 
vivacious  chatter  with  affectionate  enjoyment. 
After  matters  of  immediate  personal  interest 
had  been  touched,  Mrs  Lorimer  remarked — 
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"  We  travelled  down  from  town  with  Mr 
Everard  Deane  and  his  father  ;  and  I  was  aston- 
ished to  hear,  Lucia,  that  they  were  such  near 
neighbours  of  yours — you  have  never  mentioned 
them!" 

"  The  house  has  been  shut  up  ever  since  we 
have  been  married,''  replied  Hugh,  hastily,  and 
observing  with  deep  annoyance  the  glow  of 
pleasure  that  lighted  up  his  wife's  face  ;  "  more- 
over, neighbours  are  not  of  necessity  friends." 

"  But,"  said  Lucia,  eagerly,  "  when  friends 
become  neighbours,  it  is  a  delightful  satisfac- 
tion ! " 

Her  smile  was  radiant,  and  her  voice  had 
taken  its  sweetest  inflection  :  there  was  a  soft- 
ened expression  in  her  face,  as  if  she  were  recall- 
ing pleasant  memories.  Hugh  watched  her 
with  attention  till,  on  looking  up,  their  eyes 
met. 

"  We  must  not  forget,"  she  said,  "  because  we 
are  so  very  happy  now,  how  near  we  once  were 
to  being  miserable,  and  that  it  was  Mr  Deane 
who  saved  us  from  that." 
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"  In  what  way  '?  "  asked  Mr  Lorimer.  ''  Come, 
I  see  I  do  not  know  the  story.  My  notion  of 
Mr  Deane  was  hardly  that  of  a  loreux  chevalier.'' 

"  My  wife  has  a  most  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  slight  service  he  once  rendered  her/'  said 
Hugh,  impatiently  ;  and  I  do  not  admit  any 
obligation  to  him  whatever.  Moreover,  he  is 
not  at  all  the  man  whose  intimacy  I  should  care 
to  cultivate." 

"  Had  you  not  better  wait,"  asked  Helen,  "  to 
see  if  he  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing it  ?  As  matters  stand,  the  first  advances 
must  come  from  him  :  he  may  find  it  disagree- 
able to  visit  at  this  house  under  its  change  of 
proprietors." 

''  I  would  do  my  best,"  cried  Lucia,  earnestly, 
"  to  reconcile  him  to  that !  He  will  not  find 
much  changed — I  suppose  he  used  to  be  here  a 
great  deal  in  poor  Lady  Portisham's  lifetime  ? 
I  found  heaps  of  music  with  his  name  upon  it 
in  the  morning-room  where,  I  have  been  told, 
her  favourite  piano  stood.  She  was  a  great 
musician." 
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"  ThaDk  heaven  !  "  exclaimed  her  husband, 
inwardly,  "  that  you  are  not." 

"  I  only  hope,"  said  Helen,  "  that  he  may  ask 
us  all  to  dinner,  and  that  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  accept  the  invitation  !  I  am  informed  that, 
though  there  are  no  women  in  the  family,  it  is 
a  liberal  education  in  the  art  of  entertaininor, 
to  see  how  they  do  it ;  and  now,  Lucia,  for  the 
sake  of  Hugh's  digestion,  we  will  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  I  am  dying  to  know  what  chance 
I  have  of  fulfilling  the  ambition  of  my  life,  and 
going  a-hunting  !  My  neck  is  not  of  the  same 
value  as  yours,  nor  my  reputation  either,  so  I 
am  in  hopes  I  shall  get  leave  to  distinguish 
myself." 

She  went  up  to  discuss  the  matter  with  her 
host,  with  her  usual  lively  banter,  w^hich,  on 
this  occasion,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge ; 
while  Lucia  sat  motionless  in  her  low  chair, 
her  hands  loosely  clasped,  her  eyes  dreamily 
searching  the  depths  of  the  glowing  fire,  and 
her  mind  lost  in  a  reverie  of  anticipation  and 
remembrance. 
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As  Lucia  Marriott  stood  before  her  glass  on 
Christmas-day  morning,  clothed  in  costly  furs 
and  velvet  from  head  to  foot,  and  blooming  with 
health  and  beauty,  she  said  to  herself  she  was 
surely  one  of  the  happiest  women  in  the  world. 
She  was  dressed  for  church,  to  which  all  the 
beings  she  loved  best  were  to  accompany  her, 
each  one  of  whom  regarded  herself  and  her  dear 
husband  with  more  or  less  of  proud  and  tender 
satisfaction.  She  was  the  mistress — ah,  the  so 
happy  mistress  ! — of  one  of  the  sweetest  homes 
in  England,  which  perhaps  never  looked  to 
better  advantage  than  under  its  present  cover- 
ing of  "  innocent "  snow,  crisped  to  the  point  of 
resistance  by  two  nights  of  severe  frost,  and 
gleamino^  now  under  the  cold  radiance  of  a 
wintry  sun. 

Through  the  still,  clear  air  she  could  hear  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells  with  thrilling  distinct- 
ness, and  they  moved  her  heart  with  an  almost 
passionate  emotion  of  piety.  Her  simple  prayer 
was  that,  had  it  been  possible,  every  sentient  thing 
that  day  should  be  holy  and  glad  ;  and  a  yearn- 
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ing  pity  and  sympathy  towards  the  sufFering 
that  she  could  not  reach,  changed  her  gratitude 
to  sadness  as  she  passed  down-stairs  by  guarded 
windows,  over  thick  carpets,  with  the  warm  air 
enclosing  her  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxurious 
comfort,  and  the  blessed  prospect  of  a  long  and 
happy  life — for  see,  how  young  they  both  were  ! 
— stretching  before  her. 

They  were  all  waiting  for  her  round  the  hall 
fire  as  she  entered. 

She  went  up  to  her  mother,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly. 

"Darling,"  she  whispered,  ''I  was  not  half 
glad  enough  this  morning  when  I  wished  you  a 
merry  Christmas  !  You  must  feel  this,  for  my 
sake,  the  merriest  you  ever  had." 

Her  mother  looked  into  her  beaming  face,  and 
a  prophetic  shadow  seemed  to  fall  across  her 
own. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  gravely,  "  it  is  not  well 
to  be  too  merry  ;  and  a  bounding  heart,  like 
pride,  often  goes  before  a  fall." 

Hugh    overheard   her    and   smiled,    and    ap- 
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proaching  his  wife,  drew  her  hand  within  his 
arm. 

"  It  is  time  to  be  moving,"  he  said,  "  and  we 
have  decided  to  walk,  for  the  ground  is  as  hard 
as  iron.  We  are  three  couples,  and  we  will  each 
keep  our  own." 

.    He  bent  over  his  wife  and  kissed  her  as  they 
passed  through  the  open  door. 

"  I  wish  you  a  cycle  of  merry  Christmastides," 
he  said. 

"And  you  are  quite  sure  you  love  me,  Hugh, 
as  well  as  this  time  last  year — our  first  Christ- 
mastide  together  ? " 

"I  love  you  better,  sweetheart,  and  I  am 
happier  than  then." 

The  parish  church  was  situated  just  outside 
the  park-gates  of  Hawthorndene,  and  the  di- 
rect path  was  just  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length. 

Lucia  thought  she  had  never  enjoyed  a  walk 
so  much ;  also,  that  earth  had  never  seemed  so 
sweet  nor  heaven  so  kind.  The  trees  had  a 
phantom-like  beauty  in  their  garniture  of  snow ; 
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the  pure  plain  of  glittering  Avhite  followed  the 
undulations  of  the  ground  with  a  delicious 
softness ;  the  pale  blue  sky  was  full  of  an 
icy  sunshine ;  and  the  ringers  in  the  fine  old 
belfry  were  doing  their  best  to  honour  the 
sacred  festival. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  lych-gate,  which 
opened  into  the  churchyard,  a  carriage  drove 
up,  and  the  people  who  bad  been  standing 
gossipping  around  it  instantly  divided,  and 
made  way  for  the  occupants  to  descend  and 
pass  them,  with  many  indications  of  respect. 

Hugh  Marriott  drew  his  wife  forward  quickly 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  recognition,  but 
not  before  Lucia,  looking  involuntarily  back, 
had  responded  with  a  smile  of  cordiality  to 
Everard  Deane's  somewhat  grave  and  distant 
bow. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  whispered  Helen,  pressing 
forward  to  her  brother-in-law's  side,  "  those  bays 
are  matchless  !  I  am  humiliated  at  feeling  my- 
self a  pedestrian  !  But  I  understood  Everard 
Deane  never  went  inside  a  church." 
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"  You  will  oblige  me  by  remembering  we  are 
inside  one  now,  Helen,"  said  Hugh,  feeling 
more  irritation  than  he  cared  to  betray. 

If  it  were  true  that  Everard  Deane  was  no 
habitual  church-goer,  he  certainly  set  an  admir- 
able example  to  those  who  were.  The  pews 
belonging  to  the  great  houses  of  Hawthorndene 
and  Hurstpoint  were  so  situated  as  to  enable 
their  occupants  to  command  a  full  view  of  each 
other  ;  and  Mrs  Lorimer,  of  course  with  well- 
bred  subtlety,  availed  herself  of  her  privilege. 

She  had  a  theory  of  her  own  to  test  as 
regarded  Everard,  but  she  was  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge she  had  gathered  no  fresh  data  from 
her  careful  observations  of  that  morning. 

The  voluntary  was  still  being  played  as  they 
took  their  places,  and  for  perhaps  the  space  of 
a  minute,  she  saw  he  looked  with  a  searching 
grave  deliberation  of  regard  at  Hugh  and  her 
sister,  but  his  eyes  dropped  with  an  absolute 
reserve  of  expression,  and  throughout  the  pro- 
tracted service  she  never  detected  them  glancing 
in  the  same  direction  again. 


In  the  same  way,  and  with  much  the  same 
result,  Hugh  watched  Lucia.  She,  too,  looked 
across  at  Everard  as  soon  as  she  had  taken 
her  seat,  but  with  a  perfect  frankness  of  in- 
tention ;  and  the  decided  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  she  experienced  from  his  abstracted 
and  distant  manner  was  clearly  legible  in  the 
lines  of  her  candid  brow.  But  she  was  too 
simply  devout  to  let  her  eyes  wander  after- 
wards. 

The  rector  was  an  old  man  of  singularly 
venerable  aspect  and  amiable  disposition,  for 
whom  the  wheels  of  life  had  always  been 
efficiently  oiled.  It  was  his  habit  to  present 
divine  truth  or  orthodox  dogma  in  a  form  of 
pliant  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  modern 
humanity.  He  was  no  Baptist  of  the  wilder- 
ness, demanding  the  ruthless  laying  of  the  axe 
to  the  roots  of  moral  evil;  no  Paul  of  Tarsus, 
insisting  upon  the  absolute  surrender  of  the 
human  to  the  divine  will,  as  but  an  elementary 
and  reasonable  service. 

He  said  a  good  deal  about  the  duties  men 
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owe  each  other,  and  much  about  the  fatherly 
tenderness  and  indulo-ence  of  God  towards  His 
erring  creatures,  but  there  was  no  hint  of  any- 
such  superfluous  stringency  as  the  crucifixion 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  deadly  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  being  other  than  an  easy  and 
certain  victory. 

But  the  sermon  for  the  most  part  commended 
itself  fairly  to  the  genial  mood  of  a  congregation 
under  Christmastide  influences.  Most  of  them 
were  prosperous  and  respectable  members  of 
society;  and  even  those  who  were  not,  had  a 
comfortable  knowledge  that,  on  that  day  at 
least,  the  liberality  of  their  richer  neighbours 
had  brought  plenty  and  cheerfulness  to  their 
tables,  and  were  prepared  to  thank  God  devoutly 
for  the  unaccustomed  beef  and  strong  ale. 

Everard  Deane  sat  throughout  with  folded 
arms  and  the  immobility  of  a  statue ;  and  if  a 
slight  expression  of  cynicism  sat  on  his  lips,  it 
was  too  subtle  and  reserved  to  attract  attention. 

As  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  Hugh  sig- 
nalled to  his  party  that  it  was  his  wish  to  make 
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Lis  way  out  of  church  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  but  he  found  them  by  no  means  of  his 
way  of  thinking. 

Mr  Prescott  had  discovered  that  the  great 
banker  had  followed  the  rector  into  the  vestry, 
and  that  his  son  still  sat  in  his  pew  awaitiug 
his  return  with  seemingly  invincible  patience, 
and  he  was  not  disposed,  by  a  swift  retreat,  to 
lose  the  distinction  of  claiming  acquaintance 
with  the  great  man  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Even  Lucia  again  glanced  across  with  undis- 
guised interest,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  ask  for 
recognition.  Hugh  felt  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  submit. 

They  met,  owing  to  the  diplomacy  of  Mr 
Prescott,  in  the  wide  porch  of  the  church,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  congregation,  and  he  at 
once  claimed  acquaintance,  and  shook  hands 
with  both  father  and  son,  with  an  eager  defer- 
ence which  made  Marriott's  face  burn  with 
shame.  » 

Then  Everard  came  forward  and  spoke  to 
Lucia  with  the  old  sweetness  of  reojard  and  low 
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winning  utterance  :  no  one  who  had  seen  his 
calm,  level  glance,  and  heard  his  words  of  fluent 
courtesy,  could  have  guessed  how  much  his 
composure  cost  him,  nor  how  greatly  he  had 
desired  to  avoid  the  meeting. 

"  The  day  would  have  been  less  happy  to 
me,"  was  Lucia's  reply,  "  if  you  had  not  given 
me  the  opportunity  of  wishing  happiness  to 
you." 

"  Less  happy  I  that  means  there  has  been  no 
disappointment  1 " 

"None.''  She  answered  in  a  tone  that 
left  no  room  for  doubt ;  and  then  she  added 
simply — 

"  Please  come  and  see  us  soon  !  Helen  is 
with  us,  and  your  music  is  still  in  its  old  place, 
and  you  will  remember  that  you  have  also  a 
pledge  to  redeem." 

A  contraction  of  pain  crossed  his  face. 

"  Ay,"  he  answered,  "  I  remember  more  than 
one."        ^ 

At  this  moment  Mr  Prescott  interposed.  He 
was   extremely  anxious   to   fix   a  day  for  the 
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Deanes  to  dine  at  Hawthorndene,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  invitation, 
only  calling  uj^on  his  son-in-law  to  endorse 
what  he  said,  which  Hugh  did  with  obvious 
coldness. 

Everard  listened  to  each  with  that  fine  air 
of  solicitous  attention  which  distinguished  his 
manner,  but  excused  himself  from  accepting 
their  kindness. 

"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  is  come  into  the 
country  to  enjoy  perfect  rest  and  quiet,  and  I 
have  not  dined  out  for  the  last  seven  years 
or  more.  You  may  judge  ht)w  confirmed  my 
habits  are,  when  even  Hawthorndene  will  not 
tempt  me  to  break  them." 

"  I  incline  to  think  that  is  disguised  irony," 
replied  Helen  with  a  charming  smile ;  "  I  shall 
be  sure  of  it  if  you  will  not  promise  to  come 
and  see  Lucia  and  me." 

'*  You  wish  me  to  come  ? "  he  asked,  appar- 
ently addressing  Lucia,  but  with  his  eyes  on 
Marriott's  face  as  if  awaiting  his  answer. 

Hugh  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  the  gentle 
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toucli  of  his  wife's  hand  on  his  arm,  as  well  as 
his  nature  allowed  him. 

"  We  shall  all  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
you  at  Hawthorndene,  where  you  may,  possibly, 
feel  yourself  more  at  home  than  ourselves.  I 
am  sorry  you  Avill  not  dine." 

He  bowed  stiffly,  and  drew  Lucia  on  into  the 
open  air.  His  irritation  was  obvious  when  he 
remarked — 

"Let  us  make  haste,  or  we  shall  be  trampled 
down  by  their  horses  !  " 

But  there  was  no  fear  of  any  such  casualty, 
as  the  carriage  w^s  waiting,  according  to  orders, 
fully  a  hundred  yards  from  the  church  door. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

We  see  men's  actions,  but  it  is  a  truism  to 
say  how  erring  and  inadequate  is  our  estimate 
of  them.  There  are  social  treacheries  which 
look  splendid  to  the  world  outside ;  and  sacri- 
fices costing  blood  and  tears,  which  produce  the 
effect  of  meanness  and  transgression.  Even  the 
conduct  which  is  practically  beneficial  or  heroic 
may  be  tainted  by  want  of  healthy  purity 
of  motive.  Kingdoms  have  been  saved  by 
others  than  patriots,  and  martyrs  have  died 
not  always  for  conscience'  sake ;  and  though 
the  deed  has  stood,  its  sacramental  efficacy  is 
wanting. 

We  suppose  there  are  few  things  which  ask 
for  a  more  thorough  integrity  than  a  man's  or 
woman's  resistance  to  an  unlawful  passion. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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It  is  SO  entirely  a  matter  of  the  inner  con- 
sciousness, where  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  our 
personal  sway  has  a  right  to  be  despotic ;  it  is 
capable  of  being  indulged  with  a  secrecy  which 
we  assure  ourselves  can  be  injurious  only  to  our 
own  peace  of  mind :  or  should  it  grow  beyond 
these  bounds,  and  involve  our  neighbour  in  its 
blight,  there  is  no  transgression  under  heaven  for 
which  so  many  specious  palliations  can  be  found 
or  extenuating  parallels  instanced. 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  Everard 
Deane  up  to  this  time  had  behaved  very  well : 
he  had  not  only  foregone  a  claim  he  might  have 
urged  with  powerful  effect,  but  he  had  accom- 
plished the  happiness  of  the  woman  he  loved  by 
a  series  of  sacrifices  of  the  most  absolute  gener- 
osity ;  and  he  had  done  this  with  that  higher 
refinement  of  chivalrous  feeling  which  carefully 
guarded  the  generosity  from  being  suspected. 

He  had  kept  his  secret  faithfully  ujd  to  the 
time  of  Lucia's  marriage,  and  turned  his  back 
on  temptation  so  soon  as  he  found  his  resolution 
flagged.      He   wandered    about   Europe   fox   a 
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month  or  two,  not  in  the  mood  of  the  youthful 
lover  driven  to  passionate  despair,  and  in  whose 
sight  the  whole  world  is  darkened,  but  with  the 
suppressed  concentrated  bitterness  of  the  man 
who  perceives  that  the  good  thing  which  is 
inexorably  denied  him  is  precisely  that  which 
he  is  best  qualified  to  value  and  exhaust,  and 
which  would  have  made  life  a  sacred  and  ex- 
quisitely precious  gift,  instead  of  a  burden  it 
is  not  permitted  to  throw  away. 

There  is  always  something  pathetic  in  the 
collapse  of  disused  faculties  :  the  anguish  which 
comes  with  the  memory  of  "  the  things  which 
are  no  more,"  is  far  less  penetrating  and  hope- 
less than  the  review  of  those  which  "  might 
have  been."  Everard  Deane  (when  the  natural 
excitement  of  his  self-sacrifice  had  subsided) 
found  himself  hardened  rather  than  strengthened 
by  his  present  experience.  His  feeling  of  con- 
temptuous disparagement  of  Hugh  Marriott  in- 
creased, and  his  opinion  of  all  women  became 
lowered.  To  his  mind,  though  little  inclined  to 
rate  himself  too  high,  it  was  evident  that  what 
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had  won  Lucia's  heart  were  advantages  of  a 
superficial  and  trivial  description  :  she  was  true, 
but  her  truth  had  not  been  reserved  for  the  best 
type  of  manhood.  To  that,  he  said,  he  could 
have  willingly  surrendered  her. 

The  claims  of  his  father,  added  to  his  know- 
ledge that  the  newly  married  pair  were  abroad, 
induced  him  to  return  home  after  a  compara- 
tively short  absence ;  and  it  was  to  the  credit 
of  his  heart  and  temper  that  he  accepted  his 
filial  duties  with  consummate  patience  and 
devotion. 

Mr  Deane,  not  to  be  outdone  on  his  side, 
and  fearing  lest  his  persistent  tax-  on  Everard's 
society  should  be  too  severe,  proposed  in  the 
spring  to  give  himself  a  few  months'  holiday,  on 
the  condition  that  his  son  w^ould  accompany 
him  abroad,  and  act  the  part  of  amateur  courier 
and  cicerone.  This  programme  had  been  accu- 
rately fulfilled,  and  with  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  untravelled  banker,  that  he  had  pro- 
tracted it  from  month  to  month,  declaring 
that   he   had   never   known   before  what   men 
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lost  by  staying  at  home,  nor  the  true  value  of 
his  son. 

To  that  son  himself,  it  was  perhaps  the  purest 
passage  in  his  life  since  boyhood,  and  one  that 
served  to  brace  and  purge  his  soul,  although 
he  knew  it  not.  He  never  wearied  of  making 
the  rough  places  of  foreign  travel  smooth  for 
his  father's  steps,  of  suggesting  and  inventing 
pleasures,  of  acting  himself  the  part  of  guide- 
book, giving  life  and  reality  to  the  shifting 
scenes  of  history  or  art  by  criticism  or  disserta- 
tion, at  once  animated  and  penetrating ;  or  if  he 
did  weary,  he  never  suffered  the  fact  to  be  sus- 
pected. He  regarded  all  this  as  a  sort  of  atone- 
ment for  past  lieglect ;  and  no  penitent  ever 
fulfilled  his  task  better.  When  at  length  they 
returned  to  Enoiand,  the  autumn  was  far  ad- 
vanced,  and  London  had  long  been  empty.  Mr 
Deane  had  now  decided  to  retire  from  all  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  banking  -  house  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  to  spend  what  remained 
of  life  for  the  most  part  in  the  retirement  of  his 
beautiful  seat  of  Hurstpoint.     In  making  these 
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arrangements,  he  said  to  liis  son  that,  while 
anxious  not  to  abridge  his  liberty  or  enjoyment 
of  town  pleasures,  he  naturally  looked  forward 
to  his  spending  the  chief  part  of  his  time  in 
Hertfordshire  also ;  and  he  was  full  of  schemes 
and  considerate  suggestions  as  to  what  sources 
of  interest  it  would  be  possible  for  Everard  to 
find  and  develop  in  the  country. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hawthorndene  and  its 
new  owners  had  not  entered  the  banker's  mind 
as  either  for  or  against  this  arrangement,  but  it 
at  once  presented  itself  to  Everard  as  a  sinister 
influence  in  his  destiny,  and  one  to  which  resist- 
ance would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

He  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  feeling  for 
Lucia  Marriott  was,  if  not  the  same  as  for  Lucia 
Prescott,  at  least  of  equal  intensity.  The  one 
had  indeed  been  a  sort  of  sacred  fire,  but  it  was 
no  fault  of  his  if  it  had  now  degenerated  into  a 
burning  craving  for  the  unattainable.  He  still 
said  to  himself  that  her  happiness  was  of  more 
account  to  him  than  his  own,  and  that  under 
any  circumstances  it  was  best  likely  to  be  pre- 
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served  by  abstaining  from  a  renewal  of  their 
former  intimacy.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
bim  to  ascertain  if  she  were  really  bappy  in 
the  life — which  meant  the  companion — she  had 
chosen  for  herself,  and  if  her  husband  treated  her 
well :  this  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  reason  as 
well  as  duty  required  that  he  should  keep  aloof 
from  interference.  Added  to  this,  there  were 
some  secondary^  considerations  which  made  visit- 
ing at  Hawthorndene  disagreeable.  It  did  not 
suit  his  views  to  enter  any  man's  house  as  guest 
unless  one  he  would  cordially  have  welcomed  to 
his  own,  which  was  certainly  not  the  case  with 
Hugh  Marriott ;  also  the  associations  of  the 
place  with  his  late  friend  Lady  Portisham  could 
not  fail  to  be  painful  to  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment. He  could  indeed  eudure  to  see  Lucia 
there  as  mistress,  but  it  would  be  hard  for  him 
to  see  her  husband  treadino^  its  familiar  floors 
and  presiding  at  its  table  as  self-satisfied  pro- 
prietor. Acting  under  these  impressions,  he  had 
decided  to  avoid  recognition  and  speech  on 
Christmas-day  with  the  Marriott  household,  ex- 
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cept  so  far  as  distant  civility  exacted,  and  to 
keep  the  strictest  guard  over  his  own  behaviour. 
The  sight  of  Lucia,  more  charming  than  ever, 
and  with  the  same  endearing  aspect  of  simple 
and  affectionate  friendliness  towards  himself, 
tried  him  severely ;  but,  happily  for  society,  the 
quickened  beat  of  mutinous  pulses,  and  the 
sinking  of  heart  that  follows  the  fresh  convic- 
tion of  bitter,  irremediable  loss,  can  be  sus- 
tained without  betrayal.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
deepened  his  secret  scorn  for  the  gentle  but 
shallow  optimism  of  the  sermon  to  which  he 
was  forced  to  listen. 

His  good  resolutions  were,  as  we  know,  over- 
come by  Mr  Prescott's  determination  to  dine 
with  him.,  and  of  Lucia  to  wish  him  Christmas 
joy.  On  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter,  his 
decisions  shifted  a  little.  If,  as  appeared  cer- 
tain, the  family  at  Hawthorndene,  unconscious 
of  their  mistake,  would  not  leave  him  alone,  and 
also  if  Mrs  Marriott  were  so  efficiently  armed 
against  him  by  her  complete  satisfaction  with 
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her  husband  and  personal  devotion  to  him,  no 
hurt  could  accrue  from  intercourse,  except  to  his 
own  peace  of  mind,  and  that  was  at  his  own 
disposal.  Still,  so  strong  were  the  bonds  of 
natural  honour  and  inteo;ritv,  that  he  refrained 
from  availing  himself  of  Hugh's  permission 
to  visit ;  and  before  the  time  came  when  at 
length  he  suffered  himself  to  do  so,  he  had 
met  Lucia  at  other  houses,  and  blunted  a 
little  the  first  keen  edge  of  his  passionate 
susceptibility. 

It  happened  that  at  one  of  these  houses  the 
venerable  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  a  guest, 
whose  admirable  knowledo-e  of  and  devotion  to 

o 

music  were  as  well  known  facts  as  the  self- 
denying  discretion  witli  which  he  had  tempered 
his  zeal  to  his  duty.  The  host,  who  was  an  old 
friend  of  the  Deanes,  had  asked  Everard,  as  a 
personal  favour  to  himself,  to  indulge  Dr  Flem- 
ing by  an  immediate  withdrawal  after  dinner 
to  the  music-room.  He  promised  that  the  audi- 
ence should   not    become  a  mixed  one,  but,  if 
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possible,  should  be  confined  to  the  bishop  alone, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  his  own  way  in 
direction  and  choice. 

Everard — who,  while  almost  destitute  of  per- 
sonal vanity,  was  full  of  the  impersonal  enthu- 
siasm of  the  true  artist — had  willingly  lent 
himself  to  this  scheme,  partly  from  his  prompt 
kindness  of  nature,  partly  from  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  of  whiling  away  a  tedious  evening  of 
provincial  society.  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
quantity  of  ancient  Italian  music,  consisting  of 
certain  recondite  masses  and  chants  little  known 
in  England,  but  with  which  his  own  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  earlier  schools  of  musical 
art  had  made  him  conversant;  and,  according 
to  arrangement,  he  and  Dr  Fleming  prepared 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  long  winter  evening's 
recital.  So  little  popular  was  the  performance, 
and  so  much  interrupted  by  comment,  criticism, 
and  elucidation  on  both  sides,  that  the  two 
musicians  had  very  sQon  the  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  themselves  alone  with  their  art. 
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To  both  of  them  time  fled  on  winged  hours,  and 
it  was  almost  with  a  groan  of  disappointment 
that  the  bishop,  looking  at  his  watch,  announced 
that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  his  routine  hour  for 
retiring. 

"  How  I  am  to  thank  you,  Mr  Deane,  I  don't 
know,"  he  added.  .  "  Few  young  men  would 
sacrifice  a  winter's  night  to  an  old  churchman's 
hobby ;  but  it  is  a  night  that  will  be  marked 
with  a  white  stone  in  my  memory.  But  how 
have  you  managed,  in  a  busy  life,  full,  I  am 
told,  of  travel  and  adventure,  to  devote  so  much 
time  to  one  pursuit  ?  One  would  think  your 
knowledge  of  music  could  only  have  been  gained 
by  the  application  of  a  lifetime." 

"  It  was  the  one  aptitude  nature  gave  me," 
said  Everard,  smiling,  "  and  I  have  lived  a  hun- 
dred years.  I  am  a  much  older  man  than  your 
lordship  ! " 

Dr  Fleming  smiled  too.  "  It  is  not  hard  to 
believe  that  you  live  fast  and  keenly.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  always  a  penalty  attached  to  ex- 
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ceptional  endowments.  You  have  a  divine  gift ; 
I  can  scarcely  help  regretting  that  you  were 
not  obliged  to  turn  it  to  public  use — a  voice 
such  as  yours  should  seldom  be  silent.  Like  all 
the  best  voices  of  this  type,  it  seems  to  include 
and  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  spiritual  expres- 
sion, and  suggests  to  my  mind  that  you  are  a 
creature  of  special  accountability." 

He  paused  and  looked  with  curious  earnest- 
ness at  his  companion.  It  was  as  if  he  had  laid 
his  fingers  lightly  on  the  other's  heart,  and  hesi- 
tated to  try  the  stops  of  the  organ. 

Everard  smiled. 

"  Your  lordship  points  to  where  we  must  not 
follow :  there  are  no  confessionals  in  your  cathe- 
drals. But  are  you  really  bent  on  departure  1 
It  is  I  who  am  under  the  chief  obligation  :  com- 
prehension and  sympathy  such  as  yours  we  only 
meet  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  May  I  play 
you  this  '?  " 

He  was  almost  morbidly  anxious  to  divert  Dr 
Fleming's  attention  from  the  personal  direction 
it  had  taken,  and  struck  the  first  notes  of  a 
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nocturne  of  Chopin's  as  he  spoke.  It  was  one 
in  which  he  himself  specially  delighted.  As 
he  had  hoped,  his  listener  not  only  forgot 
the  hour,  but  the  player.  The  nocturne  was 
repeated  through  its  whole  length  a  second 
time;  and  then,  with  a  sigh  of  delicious  op- 
pression, the  bishop  said,  "  AYe  may  as  well 
steal  a  sheep  as  a  lamb  I  I  cannot  let  you  go 
till  you  have  sung  me  something  more — even  if 
it  cost  me  a  night's  rest." 

Everard  opened  the  "  Lieder-Kreis "  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  obeyed  at  once ;  but  the  renewed 
sound  of  his  voice  brought  an  influx  of  listeners 
from  the  drawing-room,  and  amongst  them  Mr 
and  Mrs  Marriott,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
dine  at  the  house,  but  had  come  in  later  for  the 
honour  of  meeting  Dr  Fleming. 

When,  a  little  afterwards,  Everard,  sufficiently 
tired,  at  last  got  away  from  the  piano  and 
looked  round  the  room,  he  encountered  Lucia's 
eyes  fixed  on  his  face  with  a  new  expression 
in  them.  It  conveyed  the  idea  not  only  that 
she  had  been  profoundly  moved,  but  that  some 
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chord  of  her  being  had  been  struck  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  silent,  and  that  she 
was  half  afraid  of  the  vibration.  He  did  not 
approach  her,  but  contented  himself  with  ac- 
knowledging her  recognition  at  a  distance. 
Presently  he  sought  out  his  host. 

"  Look  here,  Harcourt,  I  am  going  home 
without  leave  -  takings  !  I  have  a  splitting 
headache,  and  the  walk  will  do  me  good ; 
excuse  me  to  any  one  to  whom  excuse  may 
be  necessary." 

It  was  the  look  in  Lucia's  eyes  which  had 
wrought  upon  him,  and  made  of  that  long 
night-walk  a  protracted  conflict  between  honour 
and  desire.  It  told  him,  as  well  as  if  he  could 
have  read  the  veiled  secrets  of  her  innocent 
soul,  that  there  lay  in  her  nature  capacities 
of  passionate  comprehension  which  had  never 
been  evoked  by  her  lover  and  her  husband, 
but  which  his  own  touch  might  have  stirred 
to  their  depths,  had  it  been  so  given  him 
to  do. 

Had  it  been  so  given  him  to  do  ?     It  had ; 
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and  he  had  thrown  away  his  prize  like  a  fool, 
beguiled  by  the  ignis  fittuus  of  self-renunciation. 
He  had  given  up  this  capable  and  lovely  crea- 
ture to  a  colder  heart,  and  narrower  brain,  and 
more  selfish  needs  than  his  own  ;  and  she  would 
find  out,  sooner  or  later,  what  manner  of  man 
she  had  chosen,  and  chafe  and  bruise  her  tender 
conscience  against  the  discovery. 

Had  he  held  her  to  him  as  he  might  have 
done,  he  would  soon  have  taught  her  a  deeper 
love  and  a  finer  bliss  than  her  crude  girlish 
fancy  had  conceived,  and  to  his  own  distraught 
and  weary  spirit  would  have  been  applied  the 
balm  of  blessedness. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  reached  home ;  but 
he  knew  his  father's  habits — that  he  would  be 
sitting  up  for  him,  and  anxious  to  hear  his 
report  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  He 
cleared  his  brow  and  went  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  Mr  Deane  always  preferred  to 
sit  after  dinner  when  alone. 

He    was    oreeted    with    the    usual    smile    of 

o 

abounding   welcome,    and   drew    a    chair   close 
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to  his  father's,  in  the  full  heat  of  the  still 
fierce  fire.  ''It  is  good  to  be  at  home  again," 
he  said  ;  "  I  am  very  tired." 

He  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  elbow  of 
his  father's  chair  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  a 
sudden  movement  of  parental  yearning,  Mr 
Deane  took  it  in  his  own  strong  grasp  and 
looked  into  his  face  with  an  expression  of 
penetrating  anxiety. 

"  Was  George  Prescott's  daughter  there  ? " 
he  asked,  sharply. 

For  a  moment  the  impulse  was  upon  Everard 
to  discharo-e  his  secret  into  the  kind  and  faith- 
ful  heart  beating  so  close  to  his  own,  but  he 
checked  it.  Life  would  not  be  bearable  under 
the  conditions  of  his  father's  aroused  watchful- 
ness and  comprehension  of  his  state  of  mind  : 
if  a  man  must  sufi*er,  let  him  at  least  ask  for 
no  spectator  of  his  contortions. 

"  She  was  there,"  he  said,  meeting  fully  the 
gaze  of  inspection ;  ''  but  I  scarcely  spoke  to 
her.  Dr  Fleming  and  myself  have  been  ruth- 
lessly working  Mrs  Harcourt's  new  Erard  for 
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the  last  three  hours,  and  in  my  zeal  I  forgot 
discretion.  But  he  is  a  fine  old  man,  and 
handles  the  violin,  if  not  like  a  master,  as 
nearly  like  one  as  a  bishop  may  dare  to  do." 

"And  you  got  on  together  V 

"  Perfectly ;  he  was  a  capable  judge,  and  a 
gentleman." 

It  was  this  mild  chit-chat  that  amused  Mr 
Deane,  and  which  Everard  allowed  him  to  pro- 
tract— doing  his  best  to  reproduce  the  evening's 
incidents — to  what  seemed  to  his  taxed  weari- 
ness an  interminable  time. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  mantelshelf 
had  made  a  full  circuit  before  Mr  Deane  rose  to 
go  to  bed.  Like  most  old  people,  he  slept 
badly,  and  was  averse  to  early  hours. 

"  You  won't  find  this  life  too  heavy  a  pull  on 
your  patience  ?  "  he  asked,  as  his  son  haaded 
him  his  candle.  ''To  me  it  seems  that  the 
last  days  of  my  life  will  be  the  best." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid ;  I  have  taken  root  at 
last.  AYe  will  never  part,  until  it  is  your 
desire  that  we  should  do  so." 

VOL.  11.  F 
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"  Only/'  he  added  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
back  into  the  empty  room  and  flung  himself 
on  a  couch,  ''to  hold  me  to  this  promise  is  to 
rob  me  of  the  one  chance  of  escape  from 
certain  wreck." 
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CHAPTER    XXIL 

EvEEAED  Deane  suffered  three  weeks  more  to 
elapse  before  lie  called  at  Hawthorndene.  He 
had  an  almost  superstitious  impression  that  to 
c$oss  that  threshold  was  the  first  step  towards 
surrender  to  the  temptation  against  which  he 
was  still  holding  out. 

As  he  approached  the  house  he  saw  that  a 
groom  was  leading  two  saddle-horses  up  and 
down  in  front  of  it,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Hugh  Marriott  and  Mrs  Lorimer  appeared 
equipped  for  ridiug. 

"  We  are  unfortunate,"  said  Helen,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  with  her  brilliant  smile. 
"  Hugh,  shall  we  send  the  horses  back  to  the 
stables  ? " 

But  this  was  a  concession  to  the  importance 
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of  his  guest  which  neither  Hugh's  pride  nor 
Everard's  courtesy  would  allow. 

"My  wife  and  her  mother  are  at  home,  Mr 
Deane,"  he  said,  stiffly,  "though  at  present  I 
know  they  are  particularly  engaged  with  an 
unexpected  visitor  ;  but  if  you  don't  mind  wait- 
ing, they  will  soon  be  at  liberty — and,  after  all, 
they  are  the  friends  you  know  best." 

Everard  was  about  to  leave  his  card  and 
depart,  when  a  servant  hurried  forward  with  a 
message  from  her  mistress,  requesting  he  would 
come  in  and  do  her  the  favour  of  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  as  she  would  be  almost  immediately 
disengaged. 

He  followed  the  girl  through  the  familiar 
house,  and  was  shown  into  the  same  apartment 
where  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours 
with  his  late  friend.  As  Lucia  had  told  him, 
his  music  lay  as  if  untouched  in  its  old  place 
near  the  favourite  piano. 

He  sat  down  in  an  accustomed  chair,  and 
looked  about  him  for  some  indications  of  the 
present  mistress.     Not  only  the  furniture  of  the 
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room  but  its  arrangement  was  the  same ;  it 
almost  seemed  that  lie  might  expect  Lady 
Portisham  to  enter  through  the  opening 
door. 

There  was  a  piece  of  embroidery  lying  on  the 
table^ — snowdrops  worked  on  black  satin — which 
showed  great  taste  and  skill  in  the  needlewoman, 
and  he  knew  Lady  Portisham  had  never  cared 
thus  to  occupy  her  time.  He  took  it  up  and 
examined  it  carefully,  first  from  an  instinct  of 
criticism,  which  he  carried  into  all  matters  great 
or  small,  then  handling  it  with  a  certain  tender- 
ness, as  having  been  held  by  Lucia's  fingers. 

Then  he  noticed  a  book  half  hidden  in  the 
dainty  basket  work-table,  the  open  place  being 
kept  by  a  few  strands  of  the  same  silk  as  that 
used  by  the  embroideress  ;  and  in  turn  he  too]^ 
this  up  for  examination. 

It  was  a  volume  of  Landor's  '  Imaginary  Con- 
versations,' and  the  mark  lay  at  the  one  between 
Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  book 
had  been  one  of  his  early  favourites,  and  he 
knew  the  dialogue  well.     It  struck  him  as  an 
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illustration  of  tlie  refinement  of  Lucia's  mind 
and  taste  that  such  a  writer  should  find  accept- 
ance with  her.  He  still  held  the  volume  in  his 
hand  when  the  door  opened  and  she  entered. 

At  the  first  glance  he  saw  that  something  had 
happened  to  disturb  her.  Instead  of  the  gentle, 
confident  friendliness  of  her  accustomed  manner, 
she  looked  troubled  and  uncertain,  half  withdrew 
her  hand  almost  before  he  had  touched  it,  and 
hesitated  over  the  conventional  words  of  greeting 
with  an  embarrassment  he  had  never  observed 
in  her  before. 

It  was  at  once  an  appeal  to  his  better  feelings. 
He  put  down  the  book  he  still  held,  and  said, 
with  his  usual  air  of  quiet  friendliness — 

''  I  am  afraid  my  visit  is  inopportune ;  some- 
thing has  occurred  to  vex  you.  Mr  Marriott 
told  me  you  were  engaged.  I  will  call  again 
another  day.  Pray,"  he  added,  half  smiling 
at  her  girlish  want  of  self-command,  for  she 
still  continued  to  gaze  at  him  with  an  inde- 
finable expression,  "  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  explain." 
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Lucia  dropped  lier  eyes  and  drew  a  long 
breath  :  it  miglit  have  been  a  profound  sigh, 
or  a  mere  physical  relief  to  the  tension  of  her 
feelings. 

"  Huo'h  is  D[one?"  she  asked;  and  on  his 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  she  suddenly  turned 
away  and  walked  to  the  window. 

"  Please  don't  go  away,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause ;  "  I  am  trying  to  think  what  I  ought  to 
say  and  do." 

"  Can  I  help  you  to  decide  ?  " 

He  put  the  question  gently,  and  without  less- 
ening the  distance  between  them,  and  Lucia 
continued  to  stand  with  her  back  towards  him, 
her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  almost  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  what  he  said.  Then,  as  though  she 
had  taken  her  resolution,  she  dropped  her  hand, 
and  turned  the  full  light  of  her  suffused  eyes 
and  speaking  face  upon  him. 

"  It  is  about  you  that  I  am  troubled  1  What 
must  I,  what  must  Hugh  and  all  of  us,  have 
appeared  to  you  ?  We  have  taken  your  gifts — 
appropriated  that  to  which  we  were  never  en- 
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titled — robbing  you  of  what  was  really  yours, 
and  never  even  stopped  to  thank  our  benefactor ! 
Our  conduct  must  have  seemed  to  you  hateful, 
or  rather  of  inconceivable  ingratitude.  How 
have  you  endured  to  treat  us  with  so  much 
patience  and  forbearance  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand  what  you 
mean,"  he  said. 

''  I  mean,"  she  added,  with  less  passion,  "that 
a  curious  circumstance  has  just  occurred.  Mrs 
Alice  Dunbar,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
dear  lady  who  lived  here,  wrote  to  me  asking 
permission  to  come  here  to  gather  together  some 
thinofs  that  she  had  left  behind.  She  is  in 
the  house  now,  and  as  soon  as  she  and  my 
mother  met,  they  recognised  each  other  as  school- 
fellows and  early  friends.  You  may  imagine 
how  much  they  had  to  say  to  each  other." 

Lucia  paused  and  looked  at  Everard  with 
such  an  expression  of  pathetic  tenderness  as 
pierced  his  thin  mail  of  resistance  through  and 
through  ;  but  for  the  present  he  restrained  him- 
self, and  waited  in  silence  for  her  to  go  on. 
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"  She  has  told  us  it  was  you  that  enriched 
my  husband — against  Lady  Portisham's  own 
earnest  wishes — out  of  your  abundant  goodness 
and  pity  for  me." 

For  a  moment  he  forbore  to  answer  her  ; — not 
that  he  hesitated  as  to  whether  the  moment  to 
speak  had  come,  but  from  that  sensation  of 
oppression  which  seizes  us  when  we  have  been 
overtaken  unawares  by  one  of  the  crises  of 
life.  Then  he  looked  up  as  once  before  he 
had  looked  at  her — his  face  pale,  but  lit  with 
passion. 

*'Did  she  tell  you  so  much,  and  you  have  not 
guessed  the  rest  ?  Do  you  think,  Lucia,  men 
like  me  are  moved  by  pity  and  goodness  only  ? 
It  is  true  I  enriched  Hugh  Marriott,  fool  that  I 
was,  moved  by  the  mad  ambition  to  see  you 
happy,  at  all  costs  to  myself!  And  ever  since 
— ever  since  " — his  voice  fell  a  little — '^  I  have 
regretted  what  I  did,  and  would  barter  half  of 
what  may  be  left  to  me  of  life  to  win  you  for 
the  other  half.  What  do  I  say  ? — six  months — 
the  bliss  of  a  single  day — would  pay  me  for  all 
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which  earth  might  have  to  give  or  heaven  to 
refuse  !     I  love  you,  Lucia  ! " 

She  had  grown  very  pale  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, but  without  removing  from  his  face  the 
steadfast  gaze,  which  seemed  to  grow  more 
wistful  as  he  went  on.  Her  attitude  and  man- 
ner expressed  nothing  but  an  unlimited  pity 
and  sympathy :  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  re- 
sent the  confession  that  held  within  it  the 
blight  of  his  happiness,  and  gave  the  key  to  the 
generosity  which  had  secured  her  own. 

"  You  love  me  ! "  she  repeated,  in  such  an 
accent  as  a  mother  might  use  to  a  suffering 
child ;  "  you  mean  you  loved  me  from  the 
first?" 

His  impulse  was  to  seize  her  in  his  arms  and 
crush  her  against  his  breast,  her  sweet  looks 
and  tones  working  upon  him  almost  to  mad- 
ness ;  but  he  forbore.  There  was  something 
in  her  Madonna-like  purity  and  graciousness 
that  would  have  deepened  the  wrong  into  an 
outrage  too  base  for  him  to  commit.  He  turned 
from  her,   sat  down  by  the  table,  and  shut  out 
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the  sight  of  her  by  burying  his  face  in  his  folded 
arms. 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence  between 
them,  during  which  the  silvery  tick  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantelshelf  and  the  tinkle  of  a  cinder 
falling  on  the  hearth  seemed  sounds  of  un- 
natural loudness  :  then  he  looked  up,  moved  by 
the  overmastering  desire  to  see  in  what  way  she 
was  regarding  him.  She  was  still  standing  near, 
as  if  watchino'  him,  and  her  eves  were  wet  with 
tears. 

"  I  have  loved  you,  Lucia,"  he  said,  ''  from 
the  first  time  that  I  saw  you ;  and  since  then 
we  have  never  met  or  parted  without  adding 
something  to  my  love.  The  one  motive  which 
led  me  to  make  your  acquaintance  was  to  win 
you  for  my  wife ;  and  your  kindness  induced 
me  to  believe  that,  unworthy  as  I  was,  I  might 
succeed.  I  had  no  notion  you  had  a  lover,  for 
your  father  told  mine  you  were  absolutely  free. 
That  day  in  Kew  Gardens  gave  me  one  of  the 
cruellest  blows  which  life  had  ever  dealt  me  :  it 
killed  my  personal  happiness,  and  a  good  deal 
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more  besides,  of  which  it  would  do  little  good 
to  speak,  but  it  did  not  kill  my  love.  I  went 
through  a  fiery  furnace  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed ;  but  fire  purges,  as  we  know  " — he  smiled 
as  he  spoke — "  and  my  love  at  least  endured  the 
ordeal.  For  a  time  self  was  burnt  out,  and  I 
worked  in  order  to  help  your  marriage  with 
your  lover,  as  if — as  if — strong  words  are  use- 
less ! — I  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  friend 
I  pretended." 

He  stopped,  for  he  saw  the  tears  were  slowly 
rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  he  said,  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  "  do  not  weep,  unless  it  were  granted  me 
to  wipe  away  your  tears  1  It  is  something  that 
you  are  sorry  for  me — that  you  do  not  upbraid 
me  for  telling  you  this,  as  some  good  women 
would  do." 

"  Upbraid  you  !  "  she  repeated.  "  I  cannot 
find  words  to  express  my  shame,  and  humilia- 
tion, and  remorse." 

"  Ah,"  he  answered,  with  a  groan,  "all  that  is 
a  stone,  and  I  have  given  you  living  bread  ! 
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Is  there  no  better  compensation  for  the  ruin  you 
have  wrought  ? '' 

Her  cheek  flushed,  and  she  wiped  away  her 
tears. 

*'  Yes/'  she  said,  looking  at  him  now  with  un- 
dimmed  eyes ;  "  there  is  much  more,  only  I 
confess  it  is  all  poor  in  comparison  with  what 
you  have  given  me.  My  weak  words  cannot 
express  what  an  honour  I  think  it  that  you 
should  have  loved  me  ;  and  had  it  been  possible, 
I  would  have  paid  you  back  in  such  a  way  as 
might  have  satisfied  even  you.  But " — her  eyes 
fell  a  little  before  his  burning  gaze — "'  you  know 
it  was  not  possible.  I  loved  Hugh  with  all  my 
heart ;  and  at  this  moment,  after  more  than 
eighteen  months  of  wedded  life  and  daily  inter- 
course, I  love  him  better  than  I  did  then." 

"Ay,"  he  answered,  "you  would  not  be  a 
woman  if  not  cruel." 

She  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  heard  him — 

"  But  could  it  have  been  otherwise, — I  mean, 
if  I  had  not  loved  my  husband  ever  since  I  was 
a  little  child,  and  could  have  believed  that  you 
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thought  me  worth  the  winning, — I  must  have 
loved  you,  of  necessity.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  resisted  your  sweet  kindness 
and  indulgence ;  more  than  that — but  perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  say  more  !  At  least,  believe  how 
humbly  grateful  I  am  for  the  unselfish  good- 
ness you  have  shown  us.  Sometimes  men  fail 
when  tried  as  you  have  been ;  but  you  h^ye 
never  failed  hitherto.  I  know  you  will  not 
do  so  now." 

Her  voice  had  an  accent  at  once  of  appeal 
and  entreaty :  he  dropped  his  head  upon  his 
hands  again,  as  if  to  hide  from  himself  the 
sight  of  her  face.     She  went  on, — 

"  When  I  spoke  of  shame  and  remorse  just 
now,  I  meant,  if  I  had  understood  better  I  could 
have  spared  you  much.  Now  my  whole  heart 
goes  out  to  you  in  the  strongest  desire  I  have 
ever  felt  to  spare  you  in  the  future  what  I 
can." 

"  Love  me,"  he  answered,  without  looking  at 
her, — "  love  me  a  little,  if  only  a  little  you  can 
love  !     There  is  no  other  mercy  !" 
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''  But  as  it  is,  I  love  you/'  she  replied,  with  a 
sweet  boldness,  "much  more  than  a  little.  I 
am  a  wife,  it  is  true  ;  but  may  I  not  continue  to 
love  my  friends  as  they  deserve  ?  and  I  never 
had  a  friend  so  dear  to  me  as  you.  Add  a  little 
more  of  admiration  and  respect  to  my  old 
feeling,  Mr  Deane,  and  suffer  us  to  be  friends 
stiUl" 

Was  she  wise  ?  Her  motives  were  heavenly 
pure,  but  she  had  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  passion  to  which 
she  made  her  appeal. 

"Am  I  then  to  understand,"  he  asked,  look- 
ing at  her  searchingly,  "  that  you  wish  me  to 
stay  here — that  is,  at  Hurstpoint  ?  " 

A  sudden  flame  of  colour  swept  over  her  face. 

"And  why  not?"  she  said,  with  some  indig- 
nation. "Is  anything  really  changed  between 
us  because  I  know  for  the  first  time  how  much 
we  owe  you  I  You  conquered  your  feelings 
nobly  once,  when  there  was  no  constraint  of 
positive  duty ;  you  will  scarcely  do  less  now, 
and  shame  my  gratitude  and  respect  ? " 
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'^  I  know  not,"  he  answered,  "  whether  you 
are  saint  or  temptress,  but  you  try  me  terribly ! 
I  am  almost  mad  enough  to  frighten  you  out 
of  this  icy  propriety,  but  I  spare  you  :  your 
mother  is  close  at  hand,  and  you  are  under  the 
shelter  of  a  roof  that  I  have  given  you.  But — 
just  one  saving  word  in  this  drought  of  expedi- 
ency and  virtue  ! — was  there  ever  a  moment 
since  we  met,  either  before  or  since  you  married 
Hugh  Marriott,  when  you  doubted  whether  you 
could  not  have  loved  me  better  than  him  ?" 

He  saw  that  she  trembled  a  little  from  her 
former  sweet  composure,  and  changed  colour, 
— whether  from  shamed  self- consciousness  or 
indignant  repudiation,  he  could  not  decide;  but 
at  least  his  self-restraint  was  over. 

His  face  glowed  with  a  sinister  beauty,  his 
very  figure  seemed  to  dilate ;  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  towards  her,  and  the  accent  in  which 
her  name — "  Lucia  I  " — fell  from  his  lips,  made 
her  heart  thrill  with  a  new  experience  of  pain — 
the  bitter  pain  we  feel  for  a  lost  ideal. 

"  Alas ! "  she  cried,  looking  at  him  with  an 
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expression  of  heartfelt  compassion  ;  ''  and  if  I 
had  been  so  disloyal,  would  it  have  pleased 
you  ?  Would  you  wish  me  to  be  unworthy  of 
your  regard,  and  shamed  to  the  very  core  of 
my  own  heart  and  conscience  1  You,  to  whom 
I  should  have  turned  to  help  me  to  do  right  ! " 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  changed;  the  vivid 
passion  faded  out  of  it,  and  a  gleam  of  mingled 
tenderness  and  compunction  took  its  place.  He 
stooped  towards  her,  and  raising  the  hem  of  her 
gown,  pressed  his  lips  upon  it. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  he  said,  "  when  a  good 
woman  would  have  saved  me  from  the  follies  of 
my  youth ;  she  shall  save  me  now  from  dis- 
honouring my  manhood.  I  love  you,  Lucia ; 
remember  that  always  ! — and  shall  love  you  so 
long  as  my  heart  beats ;  but,  since  such  is  your 
desire,  I  will  prove  it  only  by  faithfulness  and 
silence." 

There  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  pas- 
sage outside  :  Mrs  Prescott  and  her  friend  were 
approaching. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Everard  took  up  his  hat. 

"I  cannot  meet  them,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"  especially  that  woman  who  has  betrayed  me  ! 
Allow  me ;  this  window  is  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  garden, — I  have  often  taken  my  departure 
in  this  way  when  I  have  stayed  too  long.  I 
have  stayed  too  long  to-day  ! " 

He  opened  the  window  and  sprang  out — 
Lucia,  guilty  of  an  act  of  concealment  for 
almost  the  first  time  in  her  life,  closing  it 
swiftly  after  him.  She  had  just  turned  back 
towards  the  fire  as  her  mother  and  Mrs  Dunbar 
entered  the  room. 

"  Have  I  missed  Mr  Everard  Deane  ? "  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  in  a  tone  of  acute  disap- 
pointment. 

"  He  could  not  wait,"  said  Lucia  ;  "he  left  a 
few  moments  ago.  Dear  mamma,  we  must  not 
let  Mrs  Dunbar  leave  us  to-day,  but  persuade 
her  to  stay  and  make  Hugh's  acquaintance. 
She  will  have  so  much  to  tell  him." 
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Mes  Dunbar  ttes  not  found  difficult  to  persuade 
to  remain  as  a  auest  at  Hawthorndene,  and  in 
due  course  repeated  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family  the  details  which  her  dying  friend  had 
given  her  of  the  manner  in  which  her  publicly 
known  intention  to  make  Everard  Deane  her 
heir  had  been  overruled  by  him. 

In  the  first  instance,  she  had  supposed  that 
Hugh  Marriott  must  of  necessity  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  en- 
riched, and  had  no  idea  she  was  betraying  a 
secret ;  but  having  revealed  it  to  his  wife  and 
her  mother,  both  these  preferred  that  the  nar- 
rative should  come  direct  from  her  own  lips  to 
his  ears. 

Mrs  Dunbar  had  been  desired  by  Lucia  not 
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to  open  the  subject  till  they  were  all  assembled 
after  dinner  in  the  pleasant  family  privacy  of 
one  of  the  smaller  sitting-rooms;  and  it  was 
with  acute  anxiety  that  she  watched  the  ^^ffect 
of  the  disclosure  on  her  husband.  She  was 
fully  aware  that  it  would  be  a  very  painful 
revelation  to  him,  and  she  had  placed  her- 
self in  a  low  chair  by  his  side,  with  her 
embroidery  in  her  hand,  from  the  instinctive 
wish  to  show  her  sympathy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  observing 
him. 

The  effect  was  greater  than  she  expected. 
Hugh  turned  as  pale  as  his  sunburnt  complexion 
would  allow — even  his  lips  grew  white.  The 
narrator  was  going  through  her  narrative  with 
that  unction  with  which  some  minds  seem  to 
reproduce  the  ghastly  details  of  mortal  illness, 
and  she  had  not  the  very  least  idea  she  was 
hurting  her  listener.  She  had  loved  and 
greatly  admired  Lady  Portisham ;  and  as  she 
was  apt  to  view  most  things  in  the  same  light 
as  her  benefactress  did,  she  loved  and  greatly 
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admired  Everard  Deane  also,  and  she  had  no 
reserve  in  betraying  these  feelings. 

What  her  story  lacked  in  precision  and  de- 
tail was  soon  elicited  by  the  sagacious  and  eager 
questions  of  Mrs  Lorimer,  vrho  showed  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  the  matter.  So  keen  was 
the  cross-examination  to  which  she  submitted 
Mrs  Dunbar  on  difficult  or  doubtful  points,  that 
Hugh  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  ask  a  single 
further  question. 

The  only  question  he  did  ask  was  of  his 
wife. 

"  You  were  not  in  the  secret '? "  he  said, 
harshly.  "  You  knew  nothing,  and — suspected 
nothing  ? " 

She  was  astounded  by  his  look  and  manner, 
but  he  appeared  satisfied  with  her  distinct 
assurance.  '* 

"It  is  certain  that  Lucia  speaks  the  truth," 
said  Helen ;  "  she  was  never  capable  of  fibbing 
in  her  life.  But  if  she  suspected  nothing,  I 
beg  to  proclaim  that  I  was  not  equally  short- 
sighted.    You  remember  that  day  at  Kichmond, 
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when  Mr  Deane  called  at  Lucia's  request,  and 
passed  you  afterwards,  without  speaking,  in 
the  Park  '?  You  were  very  much  put  out  by 
the  rencontre;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
opening  your  eyes  to  the  truth,  but  I  spared 
you." 

"  Spared  me  !  "  he  repeated.  ''  I  do  not 
understand ! " 

Helen  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders,  and 
balanced  in  her  own  mind  arguments  for  and 
against  a  full  explanation  of  her  meaning; 
apparently  she  decided  on  the  latter. 

"I  mean,  you  would  not  have  been  well 
pleased  to  discover  that  you  did  not  owe 
your  fortune  to  the  renown  of  your  own 
merits." 

"  I  was  never  fool  enough  to  think  myself 
entitled  to  it.  I  always  looked  upon  the  be- 
quest as  an  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
testator,  and  under  some  circumstances  would 
not  have  accepted  it.  But  —  it  gave  me 
Lucia ! " 

He  turned  towards  her,  and  laying  his  hand 
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on  her  head,  raised  her  sweet  face,  bowed  in 
painful  complexity  of  feeling  over  her  work, 
towards  his.  "Would  to  God  I  never  had!" 
he  continued,  passionately  ;  '*'  you  would  have 
come  to  me  without  the  bribe  of  this  place, 
darling  ? " 

"  You  know  I  would,"  she  answered,  pressing 
her  lips  to  his,  ''  had  I  been  allowed ;  but  there 
lay  the  diflSculty !  Had  Mr  Deane  been  less 
generous,  we  had  never  been  so  happy.  Cannot 
you  acknowledge  this,  Hugh  '? " 

"  Ton  my  soul,  Marriott,"  said  Mr  Lorimer, 
stretching  out  his  long  legs  and  surveying  them 
critically,  *'  it  passes  my  comprehension  why 
you  cut  up  so  rough  in  the  matter !  It  was 
surely  very  handsome  conduct  on  Everard 
Deane's  part,  and  I  should  find  no  difficulty 
in  pocketing  such  an  obligation.  All  you  need 
do  is  to  explain  how  entirely  you  have  been  in 
the  dark,  and  thank  him  properly  now  you  are 
enlightened." 

''  Thank  him  ! "  muttered  Hugh  beneath  his 
breath—"  I  hate  him  !  " 
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He  got  up  and  left  the  room ;  after  a  few 
moments  Lucia  rose  and  followed  him.  She 
found  him  walking  up  and  down  the  floor  of 
the  dining-room,  where  wine  and  dessert  still 
stood  on  the  table.  He  turned  sharply  as  she 
entered. 

"  Why  are  you  come  ? "  he  asked.  ''  I  am 
only  fit  to  be  alone.  I  feel  as  if  a  blight  had 
suddenly  fallen  on  everything.  The  world  — 
even  you,  Lucia  —  has  a  different  look  from 
what  it  had  an  hour  or  two  ago.  I  repeat  it 
— I  hate  Everard  Deane  !  " 

He  went  up  to  the  table,  poured  out  a 
bumper  of  wine,  and  swallowed  it  at  a  draught. 
Then  he  turned  towards  his  wife  again. 

"  Are  you  come  to  praise  him  T'  he  demanded ; 
^'to  try  and  bring  me  to  a  better  mind  1  Be 
advised — don't  do  it." 

She  was  profoundly  disappointed  and  hurt — 
it  was  a  revelation  of  weakness  and  unworthi- 
ness  that  cut  her  to  the  heart ;  but  she  had  the 
wisdom  to  be  silent.  She  was  reluctant  to 
leave  him  to  himself,  so  walked  slowly  towards 
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the  fireplace,  and  stood  leaaing  against  the 
mantelshelf,  a  little  turned  away  from  him. 

Hugh  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  to  feed  his  bitterness  with  recol- 
lections and  suspicions. 

"  Again,"  he  said,  suddenly  stopping  before 
her — "  again  I  ask  you  if  you  knew  nothing, 
suspected  nothing,  of  this  farce  '?  Good  heavens  ! 
what  a  hoodwinked  fool  he  must  have  thought 
me,  taking  as  my  right  a  magnificent  bequest 
which  instead  I  owed — Lucia,  to  what  did  I 
owe  it  ?  "  He  seized  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
searched  her  face  with  eager,  angry  eyes. 

*'  Can  you  ask  1 "  she  said,  meeting  his  look 
with  grieved  surprise.  "  You  owe  it  to  the 
goodwill  of  a  rich  man  who  gave  you  what 
he  did  not  want  in  order  that  you  " — she  hesi- 
tated, and  a  faint  blush  came  into  her  face — 
"  might  make  me  happy." 

"  Ay,  he  gave  it  for  your  sake,  not  for  mine, 
— you  do  well  not  to  misstate  the  case.  But 
I  have  another  question  to  ask  you.  Me  he 
hated — to  the  length  that  he  would  never  give 
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me  Ms  hand;  what,  then,  must  have  been  the 
strength  of  his  feeling  towards  you  to  neutral- 
ise the  ill-will  he  bore  me  ?  Did  he  wish  to 
make  me  happy  ?  " 

The  sneer  with  which  he  spoke  was  so  ven- 
omous, his  whole  frame  of  mind  seemed  to  her 
so  perverted,  that  she  could  not  repress  a  move- 
ment of  warm  indignation. 

"  If  he  did  not,"  she  answered,  "  and  yet  did 
it  so  effectually  and  so  silently,  his  merit  is  all 
the  greater." 

The  words  and  manner  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  He  had  a  difficulty  in  crushing  back 
the  oath  that  started  to  his  lips  ;  he  looked  at 
his  wife,  not  only  with  an  expression  such  as 
she  had  never  seen  before,  but  which  she  would 
not  have  believed  his  face  could  wear.  In- 
voluntarily he  tightened  the  hold  he  had  taken 
of  her  arm  until  he  hurt  her. 

"  You  think  so !  You  are  mad  enough  to 
praise  Everard  Deane  to  me,  and  talk  of  the 
merit  of  a  man  whose  name  is  a  by-word  for 
vice  and  sensuality !     I  see  it  all  in  its  true 
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light.  He  bouglit  your  gratitude  by  the  gift  of 
Hawthorndene ;  he  calculated  that  he  might 
also  buy  your  love,  in  the  near  future,  when 
you  had  grown  weary  of  your  husband  !  Mar- 
riage  bonds   have   no  sacredness  to  him . 

Good  God  !  do  you  blush  and  tremble  ? " 

He  flung  her  arm  violently  from  him,  and 
turned  away. 

Lucia  stood  for  some  moments,  her  head  a 
little  bowed,  as  if  beneath  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath,  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes. 
Her  instinct  was  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the 
man  who  had  so  cruelly  outraged  her  love  and 
her  honour — at  least  until  she  could  summon 
reason  and  self-command  to  her  aid.  Her  ex- 
perience of  her  parents'  married  life  had  been 
so^  unfortunate,  that  she  was  perhaps  not  quite 
so  much  shocked  by  her  husband's  physical 
violence  as  some  women  would  have  been ;  nor 
did  the  instant  purpose  to  leave  her  husband's 
roof  because  he  had  grossly  insulted  her  in  the 
transport  of  his  exasperation,  take  possession 
of  her  mind.     So  great  indeed  was  her  faculty 
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of  feeling  with  others,  and  comprehending  a 
state  of  mind  thoroughly  alien  to  her  own 
nobler  nature,  that  some  breath  of  compassion 
softened  her  indignant  displeasure.  But  there 
was  no  balm  for  the  exquisite  smart  of  dis- 
appointed hope  and  love  inflicted  on  her  heart 
by  Hugh's  unworthiness. 

But  the  paroxysm  of  his  anger  was  over,  and 
shame  began  to  quicken  within  him. 

"  You  do  not  answer  ? "  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"You  could  scarcely  expect  me  to  answer 
reproaches  and  implications  which  it  was  a  dis- 
honour for  you  to  utter,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  You 
make  me  feel  at  this  moment  as  if  you  had 
broken  my  heart.  I  don't  mean,"  she  added 
more  gently,  as  she  saw  his  changed  expression, 
''  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  forgive  you,  but 
you  have  spoilt  our  life.  You  have  shaken  my 
trust  in  your  goodness  :  as  you  have  spoken 
now,  you  may  speak  again."  She  shuddered  a 
little ;  it  was  a  complex  emotion  that  seemed  to 
grasp  her  heart. 
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You  are  cruel,  Lucia  !     I  was  mad — fororive 


me!" 


"  Oh  yes,  I  will  do  that,"  she  answered, 
stretchinor  out  her  hand  to  him  with   tears  in 
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her  eyes  ;  ''  but  my  sorrow  is,  that  I  should  have 
anything  to  forgive." 

He  seized  her  hand  and  would  have  drawn 
her  towards  him,  but  she  resisted  the  move- 
ment ;  she  was  not  of  the  type  of  women  with 
whom  kisses  are  a  healing^  ointment  for  the 
deepest  wounds.  He  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  pressing  the  hand  he  had  taken 
against  his  lips. 

She  stood  for  a  few  moments  thus ;  then 
gently  withdrawing  it,  she  quitted  the  room. 

She  wanted  solitude ;  an  imperious  desire, 
new  to  her  experience,  to  question  her  own 
soul,  possessed  her.  She  passed  lightly  and 
hastily  the  door  of  the  room  where  Helen's  gay 
voice  reached  her  ears,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
unlighted  apartment  where  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  when  alone.  It  had  been  Lady 
Portisham's  favourite   morning-room,    and  was 
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the  same  where  she  had  received  Everard 
that  morning.  It  was  unlighted,  as  we  have 
said,  for  it  was  seldom  occupied  after  dinner ; 
but  a  low  fire  still  burned  in  the  grate,  and  a 
cloudless  moon,  now  almost  at  the  full,  was 
shining  in  at  the  uncurtained  windows.  There 
was  light  enough  to  think  and  suffer  by  !  • 

She  sat  down  in  her  usual  place,  and  leant 
her  head  on  the  table  before  her.  Now  that  she 
was  able  to  think  about  herself,  she  found  she 
was  trembling  with  excitement. 

The  cry  of  her  spirit  was,  "  My  life  is  spoiled! 
my  life  is  spoiled !  0  Hugh,  you  have  broken 
my  heart ! " 

It  was  not  that  he  had  been  unjust  and  cruel 
to  her  that  moved  her  so  profoundly ;  it  was, 
that  injustice  and  cruelty  were  possible  to  him 
— that  he  could  be  so  blinded  by  vindictive  pas- 
sion as  to  be  able  to  allow  no  merit  in  another  : 
alas  1  that  she  should  never  more  be  able  to 
measure  her  ideal  of  manly  excellence  by  his 
example. 

And   then  — for   the  room  was   quick  with 
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perilous  association — came  back  the  image  of 
the  contemned  benefactor. 

Had  he,  even  under  the  keen  stimulus  of 
personal  disappointment,  uttered  one  word  in 
disparagement  of  the  man  who  had  first  taken 
from  him  what  he  wanted,  and  then  accepted 
his  services  with  neorliorent  ino;ratitude  '?  Had  he, 
even  in  the  crisis  of  his  passion  and  his  anguish, 
vexed  or  hurt  her  gentle  dignity  by  word  or 
touch  ?  And  (perhaps  it  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous thought  of  all)  how  prompt  and  complete 
had  been  the  generous  response  to  her  endeav- 
ours to  win  him  to  conquer  himself  for  the 
sake  of  honour  and  rectitude  ! 

She  had  ventured  to  commend  him  for  his 
kindness  and  consideration  to  others — "  points 
where  some  men  fail  sometimes,"  she  had  said ; 
how  little  she  had  thought  of  the  painful  illus- 
tration her  words  were  so  soon  to  receive  ! 

That  very  morning  she  had  rejected  with 
loyal  indignation  the  question  he  had  asked  as 
to  her  unwavering  fidelity;  to-night  she  recalled 
it  with  a  sensation  of  agonised  dread. 
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*'  Love  me,  love  me  a  little  !  "  he  had  prayed. 

Lucia  was  repeating  the  words  to  herself, 
half  confused  by  her  unwonted  introspection ; 
and  she  remembered  that  she  had  told  him 
frankly  that  she  had  always  loved  him.  Did 
she  know  what  her  own  words  meant  1  Had 
she  not  indeed  always  loved  him  in  a  sense 
which  she  perhaps  had  misinterpreted  1  Was 
it  possible  that  her  love  for  Hugh  had  been 
more  a  feeling  of  habit  and  long  association  and 
accepted  fact  than  a  living  reality  1  or  rather, 
had  she  loved  something  that  was  better  and 
nobler  than  the  actual  man  ?  If  she  had  known, 
before  she  married,  that  Everard  Deane  loved 
her,  and  all  the  bitter  pain  his  self-denials  cost 
him,  would  it  have  worked  a  conscious  change 
in  her  feelings  1  Was  all  change  infamous  1 
Was  it  a  law  of  fidelity  that  love  should  be 
independent  of  vital  conditions  1  —  that  we 
should  close  our  hearts  against  the  most  win- 
ning manifestations,  and  keep  them  open  for 
the  less  lovable,  because  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  so  ? 
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But  to  the  brink  of  what  madness  were  such 
thouorhts  leadinor  her  ? 

With  a  sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan  of  utter- 
most depression,  Lucia  lifted  up  her  pale  face 
in  the  moonlight,  and  became  conscious  that  it 
was  bathed  in  tears.  She  dashed  them  away, 
as  if  the  mechanical  action  would  help  to  scatter 
their  cause,  and  rising  slowly  from  her  seat, 
decided  to  escape  all  further  observation  that 
night,  and  go  at  once  to  her  bedroom.  As  she 
stood  in  suspense  for  a  moment,  a  ray  of  moon- 
light fell  direct  on  a  small  object  that  lay  glit- 
tering at  her  feet  and  caught  her  abstracted 
gaze.  She  stooped  instinctively  and  picked  it 
up.  As  she  did  so,  she  recognised  it  as  one  of 
the  sleeve-links  Everard  Deane  was  accustomed 
to  wear;  he  had  doubtless  dropped  it  that 
morning.  It  was  an  exquisite  specimen  of  an- 
tique goldsmith's  art,  such  as  he  had  no  doubt 
picked  up  in  some  old  Italian  store,  being  cu- 
rious in  such  thinojs  :  and  it  was  well  worth 
a  few  moments'  intent   study — scarcely,  how- 
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ever,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  rays  of  a  win- 
try moon. 

But  Lucia  stood  and  held  it,  gazing  at  it 
motionless,  as  if  it  had  possessed  some  weird 
power  of  fascination. 

It  did  in  fact  possess  the  property  of  mental 
illumination.  As  she  stooped  and  recognised 
it,  she  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  leap  of  her 
heart,  an  impulse  to  clasp  it  tighter  in  her 
fingers,  even  to  press  it  eagerly  against  lips  and 
bosom.  True,  this  was  but  an  impulse — ruth- 
lessly repressed,  indignantly  contemned — but  it 
seemed  to  steep  her  soul  in  a  flood  of  conscious 
guilt. 

She  suffered  the  trinket  to  drop  from  her 
fingers,  and  flung  herself  in  a  paroxysm  of  spir- 
itual distress  on  her  knees. 

"  My  God  ! "  she  cried,  "  help  me  !  I  did  not 
know — my  sin  is  not  wilful !  Surely,  surely 
resisted  temptation  is  not  crime  ? " 

And  then  another  idea  occurred  to  her,  and 
she  changed  her  prayer. 
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"  Console  liim,  for  he  must  have  suffered ! 
Strengthen  me,  that  I  may  strengthen  him!" 

So  poor  human  nature  struggles  and  stretches 
out  its  lame  hands  into  the  infinite  silence ;  but 
in  the  struggle  and  aspiration  alone  there  are 
germs  and  pledges  of  the  Divine. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIV. 

Perhaps  the  bias  towards  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion in  a  man's  mind  is  in  proportion  to  his 
self-esteem. 

It  had  been  a  source  of  immense  satisfaction 
to  Hugh  Marriott  that  he  had  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enrich  his  wife,  and  that  this  was  owing 
to  his  own  merits,  even  though  he  was  prepared 
to  admit  those  merits  had  been  greatly  over- 
paid. He  had  felt  a  natural  exultation  on  this 
ground  when  contrasting  his  claims  with  those 
of  Everard  Deane.  It  had  lifted  him  to  the 
same  social  level,  and  removed  the  harassing 
feeling  that  in  marrying  him  Lucia  had  sacri- 
ficed her  worldly  interests. 

But  the  information  he  had  received  changed 
all.     As  he  expressed  himself,  it  blighted  his 
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prospects,  and  turned  his  honey  into  gall.  In 
strict  reckonino-  Lucia  owed  notbino;  to  him 
on  this  score;  he  had  received  everything  for 
her  sake,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  free  gift  dis- 
dainfully cast  at  him  by  her  other  lover,  and 
his  rival. 

Still,  when  the  first  blinding  effect  of  his  dis- 
appointment passed,  he  could  not  help  ponder- 
inor  a  little  over  the  strano-e  form  a  lover's 
rivalry  had  taken,  and  asking  himself  if  there 
could  really  be  the  merit  his  wife  perceived  in 
the  action.  But  he  came  ao-ain  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  a  man  like  Everard  Deane 
could  only  have  his  own  ends  to  answer,  and 
that  those  ends  were  presumably  bad.  Of 
course  he  acknowledored  that  he  had  been  wrongr 
in  expressing  this  deliberate  conviction  with  the 
violence  and  brutality  he  had  used  towards 
Lucia, — at  least  so  far  as  impugning  her  honour 
and  faith,  which  in  his  right  mind  he  held  to  be 
absolute  ;  but  he  thoroughly  justified  to  himself 
his  suspicions  of  Deane. 

The  element  of  rest  was  taken  out  of  his  life  ; 
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he  set  himself  the  odious  task  of  keeping  a 
constant  watch  on  Deane's  proceedings,  and  felt 
baffled  but  not  convinced  at  the  absence  of  any- 
confirmatory  result. 

Everard  went  much  less  into  the  society  of 
the  neighbourhood  than  Marriott — also  he  did 
not  hunt,  and  rarely  went  to  church  ;  and  this 
narrowed  very  much  the  area  of  observation. 
Hugh  would  have  hesitated  to  question  Lucia 
whether  she  met  Everard  in  her  walks  or  drives ; 
but  fortunately  for  his  anxiety,  her  sister  was 
her  companion,  and  he  had  no  scruple  about 
examining  her  on  the  point.  But  Mrs  Lorimer's 
reply  was  always  in  the  negative. 

"No  such  luck,  my  dear  Hugh,"  she  said  on 
one  occasion ;  "  it  seems  to  be  the  odd  fashion 
of  father  and  son  to  confine  themselves  pretty 
much  within  the  limits  of  their  park-gates,  ex- 
cept when  Mr  Everard  Deane  is  indulging  in 
that  violent  form  of  horse- exercise  which  he 
affects.  He  is  an  admirable  rider ;  and  I  am 
told,  that  though  he  does  not  often  hunt,  he  is 
allowed  to  have  no  rival  in  the  field." 
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"  And  does  Lucia  share  your  admiration  of  his 
horsemanship  ? " 

"  She  is  not  so  good  a  judge,  and  on  the  few 
occasions  when  I  have  seen  him  on  horseback, 
she  has  happened  not  to  be  with  me.  He  is 
very  often  accompanied  by  that  Creole  servant, 
and  always  by  a  magnificent  bloodhound,  which, 
I  am  told,  is  also  of  Cuban  descent." 

"  Accompanied  ! "  repeated  Hugh,  with  his 
ready  sneer  :  "  in  what  capacity  ? — as  groom  or 
confidential  friend  1  There  is  always  something 
damaging  in  these  unequal  associations." 

"  There  is  a  story  connected  with  it :  Everard 
Deane  saved  the  man's  life  under  -some  extra- 
ordinary complications,  or  the  man  saved  his, 
I  am  not  clear  which.  The  only  thing,  my 
dear  Hugh,  which  is  damaged  by  their  connec- 
tion, is  your  inveterate  prejudice  against  your 
neighbour." 

A  week  or  two  after  this  conversation,  when 
his  vigilance  was  beginning  to  slacken  a  little, 
Marriott  was  disagreeably  aroused  by  Lucia's 
mentioning  at  dinner,  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact 
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way,  that  she  and  the  Lorimers  had  met  Everard 
Deane  and  his  father  during  their  morning 
walk,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  luncheon 
for  the  following  day,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  picture-galleries  and  gardens  of  Hurst- 
point. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  she  added,  "  that  Helen 
and  Philip  accepted  for  themselves — I  made  my 
consent  dependent  on  your  convenience." 

"And  it  is  only  fair  to  say,"  interposed 
Helen,  "  that  we  almost  invited  ourselves. 
Philip  is  a  good  judge  of  pictures,  and  I  could 
not  answer  it  to  my  wifely  conscience  to  let 
him  leave  the  neighbourhood  without  seeing 
the  gallery  at  Hurstpoint." 

"And  do  you  choose  to  go,  Lorimer,  on  the 
footing  of  a  sight-seer — like  any  third-class 
excursionist — to  a  house  where  you  have  not 
been  invited  to  dine  ?  Luncheon,  to  my  mind, 
is  a  meal  offered  by  our  social  superiors  as  a 
compromise  between  neglect  and  equality." 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  going  to  feast  my 
appetite,  but  my  eyes ;  and  I  don't  care  a  straw 
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whether  the  Deanes  think  Philip  Lorimer  above 
or  below  them.  After  all,  bankers  can  never 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  traders,  though  I 
am  bound  to  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  snob 
in  either  father  or  son.  You  were  duly  included 
in  the  invitation." 

"  Which  I  shall  certainly  decline.  You  have 
no  wish  to  go,  Lucia  1 " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  force  your  inclination, 
but  I  am  almost  as  anxious  to  see  the  pictures 
as  Philip  himself;  and  I  am  still  more  anxious 
that  you  should  meet  any  overtures  of  friendship 
from  Mr  Deane  in  a  frank  and  natural  way." 

"  I  shall  not  go,"  he  repeated.  "  You  will, 
of  course,  do  as  you  think  right.  You  can  go 
without  me." 

He  frowned,  to  give  the  effect  of  authority 
and  displeasure  to  his  unreasonableness,  and 
the  subject  dropped.  When,  however,  Lucia 
found  herself  alone  with  him  later  in  the 
evening,  she  reopened  it. 

She  had  anxiously  and  with  intense  conscien- 
tiousness considered  her  line  of  duty,  and  her 
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present  conduct  was  the  result  of  the  conclu- 
sions she  had  reached. 

"You  will  not  be  angry,  Hugh,  I  hope,  if  I 
mention  again  the  matter  we  were  discussing  at 
dinner,  and  beg  you  to  reconsider  your  decision. 
I  want  you  to  go  with  us  to-morrow." 

''  Us  !  Is  it  possible  you  would  entertain  the 
idea  of  going  without  me  1 " 

"I  earnestly  hope,"  said  Lucia,  "you  will 
not  force  me  to  the  alternative,  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  excuses  for  you.  And  I  should 
prefer  that  to  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
you  bear  malice  against  the  man  who  has  be- 
friended us,  or  feel  any  reluctance  to  my  keep- 
ing up  our  former  intimacy." 

She  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  there  was 
an  expression  of  deep  solicitude  in  her  manner, 
which  struck  him  as  unusual. 

"  So  that  is  your  way  of  expressing  that  you 
are  unwilling  that  Everard  Deane  should  guess 
that  I  hate  him,  and — am  jealous  of  him  1 " 

**Yes,  if  you  prefer  to  put  my  meaning  in 
such  a  form,"  she  answered,  with  a  grave  re- 
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proach  in  her  eyes.  "Is  it  strange  I  am  care- 
ful of  my  own  honour  when  it  has  become  of  so 
little  account  to  you  ? " 

"  Lucia,  surely  that  is  not  fair !  I  doubt 
him  ;  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  doubt  you  ! 
I  trust  you  implicitly." 

She  smiled  a  little  bitterly. 

"  There  is  oflfence,  Hugh,  in  the  very  assur- 
ance of  your  trust.  Believe  me,  dear,  you  may 
trust  me." 

She  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
passed  her  arm  round  his  neck.  God  helping 
her,  she  would  keep  her  marriage  vows  in  their 
integrity — in  the  spirit  as  in  the  letter;  she 
would  not  only  honour  and  obey,  she  would 
love  him  as  she  had  loved  him  in  the  past. 
That  involuntary  failure  of  allegiance  should 
never  be  again  repeated;  not  in  the  deepest 
searchings  of  her  own  heart  should  she  ever  be 
again  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  another 
man  was  dearer  to  her  than  her  husband.  But 
then  her  husband  must  maintain  his  worth  and 
self-respect  in  her  eyes. 
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''  Hugh,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  I  fancy,  since 
you  have  been  a  rich  man,  I  miss  a  little  of  your 
old  gallant  way  of  thinking.  I  am  quite  sure 
in  the  old  days  you  would  not  have  found  a 
favour  so  burdensome,  nor  suffered  prejudice  or 
even  opinion  to  make  you  unjust.  Until  lately 
you  did  not  know  what  Mr  Everard  Deane  had 
done  for  you ;  now  you  do  know,  can  you  as  a 
man  of  right  feeling  refuse  to  thank  him  ?  I  ac- 
cepted this  chance  invitation  for  to-morrow  in  the 
hope  you  would  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded." 

"  Are  you  wise,  Lucia,  to  press  me  ?  Don't  you 
know  you  tread  on  dangerous  ground  ? " 

"  I  do,"  she  answered.  "  Nothing  could  hurt 
me  more  than  a  repetition  of  that  painful  scene, 
— only  it  must  never  be  repeated.  And  I  am 
so  deeply  anxious,  Hugh,  that  you  should  justify 
my  love  and  pride  in  you." 

The  softness  of  her  manner  was  irresistible ; 
he  frowned  a  little,  then  stroked  her  beautiful 
head  with  the  ineffable  air  of  marital  proprietor- 
ship, and  asked,  "  How  far  do  you  expect  me  to 
go  as  thankful  recipient  ?  " 
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"  Simply  be  courteous  and  like  your  best  self; 
frankly  tell  him  you  have  only  just  learnt  the 
share  he  took  in  Lady  Portisham's  ^"ill,  and  say 
what  is  gracious." 

*'  I  will  try,  Lucia,  for  your  sake ;  but  remem- 
ber, there  is  no  change  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
character  of  the  man  and  his  motives,  nor  in 
my  personal  antipathy  to  him." 

The  protracted  review  of  the  pictures  and 
sculpture  of  the  Hurstpoint  galleries  was  over, 
as  was  also  the  luncheon  which  followed ;  but 
Hugh  Marriott  had  not  yet  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fulfilliug  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  his  wife. 

Throughout  the  morning  no  privacy  had  been 
obtainable, — and  he  was  the  last  man  to  make 
such  an  acknowledgment  as  was  lying  heav}'  on 
his  conscience  in  public.  The  Lorimers,  especi- 
ally Philip,  were  bent  upon  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  celebrated  art-treasures  of  the 
place,  and  on  hearing  all  that  their  present  pro- 
prietor, who  had   contributed  largely  to  them 
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himself,  had  to  say  about  them  in  the  way  of 
explanation  or  criticism. 

Everard  was  constrained,  very  much  against 
his  will,  to  take  the  burden  of  the  day  on  him- 
self, and  play  the  distasteful  part  of  cicerone  to 
his  own  possessions. 

Hugh  grew  weary  and  impatient  long  before 
the  others.  He  had  very  small  aesthetic  instinct, 
and  it  chafed  him  to  observe  the  mastery  of  the 
subjects  under  discussion  possessed  by  Everard, 
and  the  equally  obvious  indifference  with  which 
he  exercised  it.  Then  Everard's  behaviour  to 
Lucia  at  once  baffled  and  irritated  him.  It 
was  courteous  and  solicitous  certainly,  with  that 
indefinable  suggestion  of  deference  to  the  sex 
which  distinguished  his  manner ;  but  there  was 
not  a  touch  of  self-consciousness  or  embarrass- 
ment, nor  hint  of  any  feeling  held  in  reserve. 

Another  form  of  annoyance  to  his  sore  and 
sensitive  perceptions  was  the  absolute  complete- 
ness of  comfort  and  the  thoroughly  disciplined 
taste  which  marked  all  the  appointments  and 
arrangements  at  Hurstpoint,  and  seemed  to  con- 
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ceal  their  luxury;  it  forced  upon  him  a  disagree- 
able sense  of  inferiority,  and  he  at  once  asked 
himself  if  Lucia  might  not  think  she  had  chosen 
the  less  instead  of  the  greater.  Added  to  this, 
as  he  watched  her  listening  to  Everard's  careless 
but  brilliant  remarks,  he  knew  she  could  not 
fail  to  be  aware  of  the  difference  between  them 
in  talent,  taste,  and  cultivation  :  here  was  one 
who  could  have  supplied  the  wants  she  so  path- 
etically deplored  at  Eome — for  he  seemed  free  of 
the  very  sanctuary  of  art  and  science,  the  thresh- 
old of  which  Hugh  was  conscious  he  had  scarcely 
crossed. 

He  had  pledged  his  word  to  Lucia  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  house  without  making  some 
acknowledgment  to  Deane,  and  he  therefore  held 
himself  bound  to  do  so.  He  attacked  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  direct  formal  way  which  was  best 
calculated  to  increase  it. 

"  Can  I  have  five  minutes  alone  with  you  ? " 
he  asked,  as  they  rose  from  table  and  Helen  had 
begun  immediately  to  propose  their  departure. 

Everard,  though  both  surprised  and  reluctant, 
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assented  readily,  and  at  once  led  the  way  into 
a  neighbouring  room,  where  he  stood  leaning 
carelessly  against  the  mantelpiece  awaiting  his 
guest's  pleasure  to  open  the  business. 

Marriott  showed  such  obvious  signs  of  hesita- 
tion and  difficulty,  however,  that,  after  a  few 
moments'  awkward  pause,  Everard  felt  obliged 
to  come  to  his  relief. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  1 "  he  asked, 
indifferently. 

Hugh's  face  flushed. 

"  I  scarcely  think,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  am 
likely  to  solicit  services  of  you  ;  what  I  want 
is  to  thank  you  for  those  I  have  already  re- 
ceived. I  little  guessed  I  owed  my  possession 
of  Hawthorndene  to  your  intervention,  and  I 
am  bound  to  thank  you  for  so   magnificent  a 

gift." 

Everard  turned  and  looked  at  him  sharply : 
grudging  admission  and  instinctive  dislike  could 
scarcely  have  revealed  themselves  more  unmis- 
takably than  in  Marriott's  look  and  speech. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  answered.     '*  So 
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far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  certainly 
bound  to  make  some  acknowledgment ;  but  per- 
sonally I  am  not  entitled  to  your  gratitude.  If 
you  had  not  been  possessor  of  Hawthorndene, 
you  would  not  have  been  possessor  of  Lucia 
Prescott — there  lay  my  motive.  I  gave  you  a 
fortune  that  she  might  be  happy ! " 

Hugh  quivered  with  suppressed  anger.  In 
the  low,  distinct,  but  hard  accentuation  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  flash  of  his  eyes,  there  was 
somethinor  atrorressive — a  directness  of  address 
and  intention  that  showed  in  marked  contrast 
to  his  habitual  manner. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  hotly,  ''  whether 
you  want  to  quarrel  with  me,  Mr  Deane,  but  I 
tell  you  bluntly  I  find  something  ofi'ensive  in 
the  way  you  put  the  matter.  I  do  not  choose 
that  any  man  should  say  I  owe  my  wife — whose 
name  I  would  rather  not  hear  on  your  lips — to 
his  interference." 

Everard  smiled.  '' '  You  do  not  choose,' 
Mr  Marriott  ?  Are  you  oroinsf  to  challenore 
me   to   single    combat  ?  —  but   I    won't   resent 

VOL.  II.  I 
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your  warmth  on  her  behalf — it  can  scarcely  be 
too  fervent.  Before,  however,  we  leave  this 
subject — now  that  it  has  been  opened  between 
us — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions,  and  make  one  or  two  statements. 
I  should  never  have  sought  this  explanation, 
but  now  it  shall  run  its  course."  He  sat  down 
as  he  spoke,  with  an  air  of  deliberation,  and 
paused  for  a  moment  or  two.  "  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  you,"  he  then  said,  looking  steadily 
at  Hugh,  ''  to  ask  yourself  w^hy  Lucia  Fresco tt's 
happiness  was  a  matter  of  such  supreme  im- 
portance to  me  V 

"  Why  ?  Had  I  not  your  own  explanation  of 
the  motive  ?  What  did  you  tell  me  in  Bruton 
Street  ?  That  you  preferred  a  single  life,  though 
Lucia  had  been  commended  to  your  notice,  and 
that  your  intercourse  had  been  nothing  beyond 
a  pleasant  intimacy  on  either  side  !  Are  you 
going  to  tell  me  such  deliberate  and  repeated 
assurances  were  false  '? " 

"  They  were  absolutely  false,  and  could  never 
have  imposed  upon  any  man  less  self-absorbed 
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and  self-satisfied  than  yourself,  and  a  girl 
less  singularly  artless  than  the  girl  we  bojh 
loved." 

Hugh  started  and  shivered  a  little,  or,  at 
least,  made  some  movement  indicative  of  hurt 
sensibility.  The  declaration  sounded  to  him 
like  blasphemy.  "  And  you  venture  to  say 
this  to  me  ? "'  he  demanded,  with  angry 
insistence. 

"  Venture  !  Your  anger  runs  away  with  your 
discretion  ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  provoked  by  a 
choleric  young  man.  Will  you  try  and  explain 
why  I,  Everard  Deane,  was  not  as  free  to  love 
any  woman  as  yourself?  " 

'■  Ay,  any  woman  ;  but  not  Lucia  ! " 

His  voice  shook  a  little  as  he  pronounced  the 
beloved  name,  and  for  the  first  time  the  glance 
of  the  other  man  softened  and  fell. 

"  And  why  not — Lucia  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Because  she  was  mine  already — promised 
from  her  childhood,  and  loved  and  reverenced 
by  me  in  a  fashion  inconceivable  to  a  man  of 
your  character ;    because,  even  if  I  had  never 
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existed,  it  was  not  fit  that  such  as  you  are — or 
i£  you  like,  we  will  say,  have  been — should  win 
her.  If  wearied  and  exhausted  profligacy  is  to 
gain  in  the  long-run  such  exquisite  purity  and 
trust,  there  is  no  right  nor  justice  in  heaven 
or  earth  ! " 

"  Stop !  I  wish  to  call  one  fact  to  your 
mind :  until  you  crossed  our  path  in  Kew 
Gardens,  I  never  knew  of  your  immaculate 
existence.  Don't  interrupt  me  ;  I  have  more 
to  say.  You  shall  take  your  innings  after- 
wards. I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  your 
reputation  at  your  own  high  estimate,  and 
even  to  admit  that  the  love  which  keeps  a 
young  man  chaste  for  his  lady's  sake  is  a 
beautiful  and  beneficent  sentiment.  But  tem- 
peraments and  temptations  vary ;  your  absti- 
nence may  have  cost  you  less  than  my  tem- 
perance. As  for  the  indiscriminate  abuse  you 
cast  upon  my  life  and  character,  of  which 
you  know  absolutely  nothing,  it  is  not  my 
way  either  to  deny  or  resent  it.  I  have  prob- 
ably not  been  a  Sir  Galahad  like   yourself — 
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it  is  a  type  which  has  a  singular  aptitude 
for  making  itself  obnoxious  to  sinners  at 
large ;  but  it  is  equally  true  I  have  not 
been  a  Don  Juan  or  a  Lovelace.  Still,  I  grant 
Lucia  Prescott  was  too  good  for  me."  He 
stopped,  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  began  to 
walk  the  room.  "  I  am  growing  hot,"  he  said, 
"  when  I  meant  to  keep  cool,  but  you  have  the 
secret  of  exasperation  !  I  tell  you  that  I  loved 
your  Lucia,  and  in  a  fashion  that  did  her  no 
wrong.  If  your  love  kept  you  pure,  mine 
wrought  in  me  a  new  passion  for  virtue  :  the 
sentiment  which  can  save  and  sanctify  is,  depend 
upon  it,  not  less  strong  than  that  which  pre- 
serves. I  adored  your  wife,  Hugh  Marriott, 
when  you  stepped  on  the  scene  and  snatched 
her  away  from  me." 

Hugh  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns ;  he 
was  strongly  excited.  ''  Why  do  you  tell  me 
this  ?"  he  demanded;  ''perhaps  you  will  have 
the  audacity  to  say  that  you  adore  her  still  ? " 

"That  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  I  have 
been  leading  up.     I  adore  her  still !  " 
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He  spoke  almost  with  solemnity,  and  laid  a 
restraining  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm. 

"  Wait  a  moment !  Do  you  think  I  tell  you 
this  to  exasperate  and  insult  you  ?  My  motive 
is  quite  otherwise.  I  tell  you  out  of  regard  to 
her  happiness,  to  which  —  let  me  say  it  this 
once — I  have  sacrificed  all  that  it  is  hardest 
for  a  man  to  forego.  For  her  own  sweet  sake, 
I  gave  into  your  arms  the  woman  whose  lightest 
touch  was  rapture,  and  effaced  my  love  so  com- 
pletely in  her  presence  that  she  never  guessed 
it.     Could  I  have  done  more  ? " 

Hugh  passed  the  question  by.  "  But  now  ?  " 
he  asked,  eagerly. 

"But  now,"  said  Everard,  bitterly,  "comes 
the  need  of  some  small  sacrifice  on  your  part. 
I  went  away,  as  you  know,  before  your  mar- 
riage, and  stayed  away  until  other  duties  forced 
me  to  this  place.  I  have  met  your  wife 
again ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  best  resolutions,  I 
find  the  old  feeling  stronger  than  ever.  You 
may  not  think  it,  and  may  put  it  down  to 
hyperbole ;    but   the   sight    of    your    relations 
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together,  and  the  need  of  preserving  a  quiet 
and  guarded  manner  towards  her  to-day,  cost 
me  about  as  much  effort  as,  I  suppose,  it  needs 
to  make  a  man  smile  when  the  rack  is  turned. 
Now  I  am  not  of  a  tough  or  heroic  fibre  at 
all ;  I  can  leap  in  the  air  sometimes  under  an 
impulse  of  generosity,  but  I  am  not  equal  to 
a  daily  and  hourly  conflict  with  nature.  Sooner 
or  later  I  shall  commit  myself  to  some  mad 
folly,  and  ruin  her  peace  of  mind,  if  she  and 
I  remain  near  each  other." 

''This  is  unbearable!"  said  Hugh.  "'It  is 
an  outrage  that  you  should  talk  thus  to  me 
of  the  woman  who  is  my  wife  !  If  she  could 
know  of  this,  I  should  feel  that  her  purity  was 
sullied  for  ever ! " 

"Then  she  may  feel  very  thankful  that  she 
holds  her  purity  in  her  own  right,  and  not 
dependent  on  your  miserable  estimate  !  If  she 
did  know  this,  shall  I  tell  you  how  it  would 
appear  to  her  higher  nature  1  That  the  honest 
love  I  had  for  her,  and  proved  at  the  cost  of 
my  own  heavy  loss,  was  a  gift  no  woman  need 
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blush  to  accept;  and  that  the  purpose  I  have 
now  formed  that  the  happiness  I  have  given  her 
shall  not  be  marred  by  the  possible  outbreak  of 
a  feeling  I  have  not  the  strength  to  conquer,  is 
as  much  as  can  be  required  of  any  man — be 
he  saint  or  sinner.  And  it  is  because  I  have 
reached  this  conclusion  that  I  announce  it  to 
you — with  a  purpose." 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
carried  out  the  purpose  you  rate  as  so  meri- 
torious, without  taking  me  into  your  con- 
fidence ? " 

Everard  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot 
with  an  expression  in  which  incredulity  and 
contempt  were  mixed. 

*'  Good  heavens  !  "  he  exclaimed,  passionately, 
"what  can  such  a  woman  find  to  love  in 
you,  except  it  be  so  many  feet  of  fair  propor- 
tion and  so  much  surface  comeliness  ?  I  have 
tried  you  all  round,  and  not  one  generous 
instinct  can  I  provoke  !  You  must  surely 
understand  I  have  not  told  you  this  for  the 
pleasure  or  glory  of  it,  but  in  order  to  induce 
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you  to  fall  in  with  the  proposal  I  am  about 
to  make — that  you  will  take  your  wife  away 
from  Hawthorndene  for  the  present." 

Hugh  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  contemptuous 
surprise. 

"  You  propose  that  I  shall  break  up  my  home 
to  relieve  your  peace  of  mind  !  By  God,  Deane, 
your  effrontery  is  matchless  !  /  have  no  fear  of 
consequences,  and  am  able  to  take  care  of  what 
I  possess.     Go  elsewhere  yourself !  " 

Perhaps  it  was  the  harsh  intemperance  of  the 
one  man  which  served  to  strengthen  the  self- 
command  of  the  other ;  he  had  never  spoken 
with  more  persuasive  courtesy  than  when  he 
answered — 

"  That  is  so  obvious  an  alternative,  that 
you  might  feel  sure  there  is  some  very  strong 
reason  against  my  adopting  it.  I  have  been 
a  wanderer  all  my  life,  and  have  no  personal 
objection  to  becoming  a  wanderer  again ;  but 
simply  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  my  father 
to  stay  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  I  heard 
Mrs   Marriott   express   to  -  day,  as  well  as  on 
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other  occasions,  a  very  strong  desire  to  travel 
on  the  Continent  again.  Gratify  her  wish, 
and  make  my  daily  life  a  little  easier ! " 

Hugh  was  silent.    At  length  he  said,  coldly — 

''You  ask  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  the  right 
season  of  the  year  for  foreign  travel,  and  I 
immensely  prefer  to  remain  in  England." 

"  Enough  1  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  and 
warned  you  ;  now  go,  and  do  as  you  think 
best.  We  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  each 
other.'' 

His  eyes  flashed  with  the  disdain  which, 
under  his  own  roof,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  express  in  words.  He  got  up  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Wait  a  moment !  "  said  Hugh.  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  offensive ;  but  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, you  will  not  come  to  my  house  1 " 

*'  No,"  replied  Everard,  quietly  ;  "  I  will  not. 
Do  not  ask  for  any  further  pledges,  for  I  will 
not  give  them." 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  room  and  went 
out. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

Whex  a  man  is  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
himself,  he  is  apt  to  be  hard  to  be  pleased  hj 
others. 

Helen  Lorimer  asserted  that  she  was  ciittinor 
short  her  visit  at  Hawthorndene  because  of  the 
ill-temper  of  the  master  of  the  house.  Lucia, 
too,  found,  though  she  did  not  express  it,  that 
Hugh  was  becoming  daily  more  uncertain  and 
irascible.  Formerly,  he  had  been  anxious  to  see 
her  take  her  full  share  in  the  society  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  now,  he  seemed  positively  un- 
willing for  her  to  leave  home.  He  made  himself 
almost  her  constant  companion,  and  whenever 
she  was  out  without  him,  required  from  her  a 
full  account  of  visit,  walk,  or  drive. 

Lucia,  in  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
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her  marriage — or,  indeed,  in  the  few  months 
preceding  it — had  matured  much  both  in  mind 
and  character.  Thought,  emotion,  and  experi- 
ence had  come  to  her  in  these  latter  days ;  she 
was  no  longer  a  mere  girl  accepting  her  hand- 
some lover  as  the  incarnation  of  masculine 
merit  and  charm,  but  a  woman  capable  of  re- 
flection and  comparison. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  for  her 
peace  of  mind  had  her  eyes  never  been  opened, 
— had  Hugh  still  appeared  to  her  perfect  and 
adequate  to  every  requirement,  and  her  ambition 
never  gone  beyond  the  wish  to  please  him. 
But  other  men  besides  Everard  Deane  had 
taught  her  that  her  husband's  interests  were 
somewhat  narrow  and  selfish,  and  that,  however 
exemplary  his  morality,  his  manners  often 
lacked  the  sweetness  and  courtesy  which  endear 
so  much  the  relations  of  daily  life.  Nor  could 
she  fail  to  observe  that,  while  professing  special 
merit  as  a  devoted  husband  who  had  never  been 
guilty  of  admiring  any  woman  but  his  wife,  he 
generally  contrived  to  make  her  personal  wishes 
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or  predilections  defer  to  his  own.  It  may  well 
be  said  that  a  loving^  wife  should  not  have  been 
so  keen-sighted  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  allow  that  a  certain  bluntness  of  feel- 
ing and  dulness  of  apprehension  are  qualities 
not  to  be  despised  as  elements  of  marital  con- 
tentment in  this  perplexing  and  disappointing 
world.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  tremblingly 
on  her  guard  against  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
idea  of  Everard  Deane  to  rise  in  her  mind  in 
opposition  to  that  of  her  husband.  She  had 
admitted  to  herself,  amidst  burning  tears  of 
penitence  and  shame,  not  that  she  loved  him, — 
that  was  a  crime  beyond  her  endurance  to  con- 
template,— but  that  he  was  very  lovable,  and 
had  been  exquisitely  kind  to  her.  The  con- 
fession of  his  love  had  failed  to  shock  her  deli- 
cate conscience  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done, 
because  that  love  had  its  origin  in  a  time  when 
no  taint  of  dishonour  touched  it,  and  it  had 
been  confessed  in  explanation  of  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity which  moved  her  profoundly.  It  was 
true  he  had  told  her  he  loved  her  still,  and 
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bes^o-ed  for  some  return :  but  she  condoned  the 
transgression  as  a  sudden  lapse  of  self-control, 
and  atoned  for  by  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  had  accepted  his  duty  of  conquest  and  re- 
nunciation. 

It  was  a  duty  which,  up  to  that  time,  he  had 
rigidly  fulfilled.  He  had  made  no  attempt  to 
seek  her  ;  and  even  when  circumstances  threw 
them  together,  as  on  the  day  when  she  had 
accompanied  her  friends  to  Hurstpoint,  he  had 
never  failed  in  strict  allegiance  to  his  promise. 
Doubtless  he  would  conquer  himself,  as  she 
would  aim  to  do  were  she  under  the  same  sad 
necessity. 

She  had  questioned  her  husband  in  reference 
to  his  private  conversation  with  Deane,  but  had 
received  abrupt  and  evasive  replies,  and  per- 
ceived that  it  was  precisely  on  this  subject  that 
reason  and  patience  most  certainly  failed  him. 
Of  course  she  drew  her  own  dejected  conclusion, 
that  Hugh  had  failed  to  express  his  thanks  in 
an  acceptable  manner ;  but  she  forbore,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  press  the  point. 
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The  constant  supervision  he  kept  of  her 
movements  wounded  her  sensibly ;  she  did  not 
imagine  he  exercised  it  from  anv  direct  doubt 
of  herself,  but  she  relented  the  silent  evidence 
thus  aflforded  of  his  distrust  of  one  whom  she 
held  to  be  trustworthy. 

Thus  matters  stood  between  husband  and 
wife  at  the  time  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Lorimer 
brought  their  visit  to  a  close. 

The  severe  frost  that  prevailed  at  the  time 
unfortunately  put  a  stop  both  to  Hugh  Mar- 
riott's work  on  his  farm  and  in  the  huntino:- 
field,  and  therefore  left  him  abundant  leisure  for 
nursing  his  bad  humours.  He  had  all  the  irri- 
tability of  a  man  ill  pleased  with  himself;  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  deny  that  he  had  behaved 
ill  in  his  recent  interview  with  Deane,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  reluctant  self-con- 
demnation aggravated  his  antipathy.  Another 
trifling  circumstance  added  to  his  annoyance. 
The  one  resource  open  as  employment  or  recrea- 
tion under  hard  frost  is  that  of  skatinor.  Huo-h 
was  an  admirable  skater,  and  promised  himself 
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great  pleasure  in  enjoying  this  amusement  with 
Lucia,  who  had  practised  the  accomplishment 
from  childhood — and  even  from  childhood  with 
him,  having  often  skated  hand  in  hand  with 
her  boy-lover  in  Kensington  Gardens  or  the 
Eegent's  Park.  But  it  happened  that  the  chief 
available  piece  of  water  in  the  Stockdale  neigh- 
bourhood was  in  the  grounds  of  Hurstpoint, 
where  all  the  inhabitants  were  made  free  of 
its  use. 

Hugh  Marriott,  however,  naturally  felt  that 
he  could  not  decently,  after  what  had  passed, 
appear  there.  Once  or  twice  he  had  driven 
with  Lucia  to  a  considerable  distance,  where 
there  was  a  quiet  reach  of  the  Thames ;  but 
not  only  was  the  spot  dangerous,  but  he  was 
morbidly  conscious  that  the  singularity  of  such 
a  proceeding  excited  notice  and  remark.  In 
order  to  check  this  tendency  to  gossip,  he 
decided  it  would  be  perhaps  as  well  to  sacrifice 
dignity  to  expediency. 

Therefore,  one  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
February,   when  Lucia   entered  the  breakfast- 
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room  and  made  some  comment  on  the  frosted 
window-panes  and  the  perfect  state  of  the  ice, 
with  a  pretty  air  of  being  resigned  to  her  own 
accepted    deprivation,    he    said    with    unusual 


graciousness — 


"  I  have  no  objection  to  put  its  condition  to 
the  test  this  morning  :  will  you  go  ? " 

"To  Hurstpoint?"  she  asked,  brightening. 

"  Yes,  to  Hurstpoint,  if  you  like — we  will 
walk  across  the  Park." 

Hugh  had  presented  his  wife,  as  a  Christmas- 
gift,  with  a  skating-dress  of  Eussian  fur  and 
crimson  velvet,  and  he  was  justified  in  think- 
ins:  it  the  most  beautiful  and  becominor  costume 
she  possessed.  As  she  came  into  the  room 
equipped  in  it  for  her  excursion,  and  beaming 
with  health  and  animation,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  lovely,  and  an  emotion 
of  pride  filled  his  heart  that  she  was  his  and 
not  another's — his  cherished,  but  still  more,  his 
inalienable  possession. 

They  walked  arm  in  arm  towards  Hurstpoint 
in  a  mood  of  mutual  complacency,  which  had 

VOL.  II.  K 
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become  less  habitual  of  late.  The  ground  rang 
like  iron  beneath  their  light  rapid  footsteps,  and 
the  sky  was  an  ice-cold  blue  dome  above.  The 
weird  beauty  of  the  frost-bound  landscape, 
combined  with  healthy  exercise  and  pleasant 
excitement,  stimulated  the  sense  of  vitality 
in  each :  they  rejoiced  in  life  and  in  each 
other  with  a  new  sense  of  happiness. 

When  they  reached  the  skating-ground  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  animated 
scene,  and  were  welcomed  with  a  cordiality  to 
which  their  slack  attendance  gave  added  zest ; 
it  seemed  as  if  every  one  they  knew  was  there, 
and  that  every  one  was  pleased  to  see  them. 
Their  performance  was  an  innocent  triumph — 
watched,    admired,    and   praised   on   all   sides. 

Moreover,  Everard  Deane  was  not  on  the  ice, 

^  ... 

nor  had  his  name  been  mentioned  in  their  hear- 
ing. This,  surely,  was  more  as  things  ought  to 
go.  Hugh  Marriott  felt  more  at  peace  with 
himself  and  mankind  than  he  had  done  for 
months :  had  he  pondered  the  metaphysics  of 
life  as  taught  in  Shakespeare's  school,  he  might 
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have  distrusted  his  lio:ht-hearted  confidence  as 
an  omen  of  evil. 

They  had  already  been  on  the  ice  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  most  of  the  party,  who  had 
developed  a  healthy  appetite,  were  proposing  an 
adjournment  to  the  house.  It  was  the  hospit- 
able custom  at  Hurstpoint  for  luncheon  to  be 
spread  daily  in  the  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
skaters ;  it  was  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete, as  became  the  establishment,  but  of  quite 
an  informal  character,  the  guests  being  expected 
to  go  in  and  help  themselves  without  the  tax  of 
invitation,  greetings,  or  adieux. 

"You'll  go  in,  Marriott?"  asked  Sir  Owen 
Hamilton,  master  of  the  hounds,  and  great  man 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  "  I  assure  you,  it  is  worth 
while.  There  is  a  hogshead  of  home-brewed 
in  tap,  as  mild  as  milk,  and  as  life-stirring  as 
elixir ;  or  if  you  prefer  Burgundy " 

"Thanks,  no/'  said  Hugh,  turning  and  look- 
ing round  for  his  wife  ;  "  it  is  getting  late,  and 
we  dine  out — Mrs  Marriott  will  be  anxious  to 
go  home." 
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On  this  point  he  certainly  spoke  without 
authority,  for  Lucia  would  much  have  preferred 
to  stay  longer,  although  careful  not  to  raise  any 
objection  to  his  proposal.  Perhaps  she  was  the 
more  careful  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his 
wishes,  because  she  was  painfully  conscious  of  a 
disallowed  sense  of  disappointment  that  she  had 
not  seen  Everard  Deane  throughout  the  morn- 
ing, nor  chanced  to  hear  his  name  mentioned. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  explanation 
she  dared  not  ask  for  was  soon  to  be  given.  As 
they  approached  the  park -gates,  they  saw  the 
Deanes'  carriage  waiting  outside,  and  Pietro 
standing  with  the  open  door  in  his  hand,  as  if 
expecting  the  immediate  return  of  the  occupant. 
Everard  stood  just  inside  the  threshold  of  the 
lodge  talking  to  the  woman  of  the  house.  At 
the  sound  of  their  approaching  footsteps,  he 
turned  round,  and  a  recognition  was  unavoid- 
able. Hugh  bit  his  lip  with  fierce  vexation  : 
had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have  drawn  off 
his  wife  in  some  contrary  direction,  in  defiance 
of  civility;  but  it  was  not  possible,  the  path  on 
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which  they  walked  having  been  laboriously  cut 
through  the  drifted  snow,  and  no  other  offer- 
ing itself.  They  met  just  as  Everard  had 
stepped  out  of  the  lodge  to  enter  the  carriage, 
and  Hugh  observed — for  jealousy  quickens  per- 
ception more  keenly  than  love  itself — that  he 
had  never  looked  to  better  advantage.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  large  fur  pelisse,  the  massive  folds 
of  which  concealed  his  defects  of  figure,  and 
added  breadth  and  dignity  to  it,  while  the  fur 
cap  he  wore  seemed  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the 
pale  and  vivid  face  beneath.  Hugh  could  not 
help  remarking  how  very  pale  his  face  was  ;  also 
that  he  looked  grave,  almost  to  sternness — an 
expression,  however,  that  instantly  disappeared 
as  his  eyes  fell  on  Lucia. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand,  and  speaking  with  that 
winninor  frankness  of  look  and  manner  which 

o 

was  characteristic  of  him.  "  I  have  missed  you 
on  the  ice,  where  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your- 
self, to  meet  you  here.  You  will  be  able  to 
wish  me  ho  a  voyage." 
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"  Are  you  going  a  long  journey  ?  "  asked 
Lucia.  "Is  it  not  very  cold  to  travel  in  such 
weather  as  this,  and  especially  for  you  ? " 

It  was  difficult  to  restrain  some  special  soft- 
ening of  glance  beneath  the  tone  of  sweet  solici- 
tude in  which  she  spoke  ;  and  if  he  succeeded,  it 
was  not  because  he  knew  her  husband's  eyes 
were  watching  him,  but  merely  because  he  felt 
her  simple  friendliness  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
his  honour. 

"  At  least,"  interposed  Hugh,  glancing  to- 
wards the  open  door  of  the  carriage,  which 
disclosed  special  provision  for  a  traveller's  com- 
fort, and  then  at  Everard  himself,  "  Mr  Deane 
has  done  the  best  he  could  to  fortify  himself 
against  the  season  and  his  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibility." 

"  Not  quite  the  best,"  said  Everard,  quietly ; 
"  the  best  for  me  would  have  been  to  stay  at 
home.  I  am  going  across  the  Alps  :  "  he  added 
the  last  words  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  the  result 
of  deliberation. 

"  They  will  be  impassable,"  said  Lucia.     (The 
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St  Gothard  Eailway  was  not  yet  opened.)  "  Is 
it  not  a  season  of  quite  extraordinary  severity  1 
You  cannot  surely  be  going  for  pleasure?  I 
beg  your  pardon  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  in- 
quisitive." 

"It  is  not  for  pleasure  ;  more,  it  is  on  very 
disagreeable  business,  whicli  leaves  me  no  choice 
but  to  go.  You  have  double  reason,  Mrs  Mar- 
riott, to  wish  me  hon  voyage.  Forgive  me  for 
keeping  you  standing  so  long  in  the  cold — 
farewell ! " 

Hugh  watched  the  carriage  out  of  sight  with 
a  strancre  eaorerness.  "  Thank  heaven  for  this 
reprieve  !  "  he  thought.  "  Across  the  Alps  ! 
What  casualties  may  not  occur  and  keep  him 
absent  for  months  !  "  He  walked  on  pondering. 
What  had  become  of  Everard's  reluctance  to 
leave  his  father?  Was  he  to  suppose  that  he 
took  an  unseasonable  journey  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  temptation  he  had  confessed  ?  Hardly ! 
There  had  seemed  something  almost  ominous  in 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  allowed  the  necessity 
of  his  going ;  and  if  looks  meant  anything,  he 
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was  certainly  suffering  either  from  mental  or 
bodily  discomfort.  What  stress  of  business 
could  force  a  man  of  wealth  and  leisure  like 
Deane  to  leave  home  at  such  a  time  ? 

His  charitable  conclusion  was,  that  it  was 
probably  to  be  explained  by  some  entangle- 
ment, more  or  less  disreputable,  connected  with 
his  past  life.  Only,  he  himself  could  now  once 
more  breathe  freely  and  be  happy. 

Everard's  journey  must  be  explained  at  some 
length.  It  was  the  result  of  a  communication 
he  had  received  only  the  day  before,  and  the 
importance  of  which  was  quite  apart  from  his 
personal  interests. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  alone, 
his  father's  early  hours  not  suiting  his  habits 
or  his  health,  and  he  objected  to  have  his 
letters  brought  to  him.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  often  lay  unopened  until 
an  advanced  hour  of  the  morning,  as  was  the 
case  on  this  occasion. 

Mr  Deane,  who  was  sitting  in  the  breakfast- 
room  busy  with  the  morning  papers,  looked  up 
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anxiously  as  the  sound  of  a  sharp  ejaculation 
from  Everard  reached  his  ears. 

"  Nothing  wrong,    I   hope  ?  "  he  exclaimed  ; 

and  getting  no  reply,  and  seeing  that  his  son's 

* 
attention  seemed  painfully  absorbed  by  the  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  he  came  up  to  the  table  where 
he  sat. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Everard  ?  My  dear 
boy,  what  on  earth  can  have  the  power  to  upset 
you  like  this  1 " 

Everard  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  put  the 
letter  in  his  father's  hand,  and  getting  up  from 
his  seat,  walked  to  the  window,  where  he  stood 
for  a  few  moments  to  recover  self-command. 

The  banker  glanced  somewhat  impatiently 
through  the  letter,  then  took  up  the  envelope 
in  order  to  examine  the  post-mark,  and  threw 
both  down  as  impracticable. 

"My  Italian  won't  hold  good  for  such  pen- 
manship as  this.  Who  writes,  and  what  is  it 
all  about  1     You  must  translate." 

The  letter  was  dated  from  a  Carmelite  con- 
vent in  a  remote  district  of  the  Apennines,  and 
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the  writer  was  one  of  the  priests  of  the  estab- 
lishment. He  stated  that  in  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions  he  had  received  a  confession 
from  a  sick  or  dying  woman,  accompanied  by 
the  urgent  request  that  it  might  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  the  English  gentleman,  Everard 
Deane.  Consequently,  he  had  taken  her  deposi- 
tion, duly  attested  by  himself  and  a  lay  brother, 
and  therewith  enclosed  it. 

The  deposition  was  to  the  effect  that  she, 
Maria  Perugini,  had  been  the  nurse  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  last  hours  of  the  Signora  Beatrix 
Frascati ;  had^  accepted  from  the  dying  woman 
the  charge  of  her  child ;  that  the  report  of  the 
death  of  that  child  maintained  by  herself  some 
years  later  was  untrue,  and  this  fact  she  was  pre- 
pared to  prove ;  also,  to  give  full  particulars  as 
to  all  that  had  happened  in  the  past,  and  where 
the  girl  was  to  be  found  at  the  present  time. 
She  strenuously  desired  to  give  these  details  to 
the  young  Inglese,  who  had  known  mother  and 
daughter  twelve  years  ago,  and  whose  address, 
as  he  had  bidden  her,  she  had  always  preserved, 
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in  case  of  her  standing  in  need  of  assistance. 
Him  she  could  trust  and  no  other  ;  and  if  he 
failed  her,  she  should  die  with  her  secret  untold. 

The  priest  added  to  this  statement,  that  it 
was  still  possible  the  woman  might  live  some 
days  longer,  and  that  her  desire  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  to  her  English  friend  was  so  great 
as  to  unfit  her  for  due  preparation  for  death ; 
therefore  he  ventured  to  suggest  that,  if  the 
end  she  desired  was  to  be  accomplished,  and 
he  was  willing  to  cross  the  Alps  at  such  an 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  there  was  not  a 
day  or  hour  to  be  lost. 

^Ir  Deane  followed  Everard's  eager  transla- 
tion of  this  epistle  with  considerable  impa- 
tience ;  time  seemed  to  him  lost  until  he  conld 
hear  a  clear  explanation  of  the  mystery,  and 
express  his  indignant  disgust  at  the  proposal 
made.  As  soon  as  the  last  words  were  uttered, 
Everard  flung  down  the  letter,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  subdued  excitement — 

"  You  understand  ?    you  remember  ? " 

"  I     understand    and     remember     nothing  1 
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Twelve  years  ago  you  were  a  boy  of  three- 
and-twenty  :  do  you  expect  me  to  have  so  good 
a  memory  as  yours  for  all  your  romantic  and 
sentimental  indiscretions  at  that  time  ?  But  a 
child,  Everard !  I  hope  you  will  be  on  your 
guard  against  possible  fraud  and   extortion." 

"  My  dear  father,  you  are  making  a  grave 
mistake.  I  want  you  to  carry  your  memory 
back  till  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  Beatrix 
and  Claudia  Vaughan  were  frequent  visitors  at 
my  mother's  house  ;  and  to  me,  poor  prostrate 
little  wretch !  always  the  most  welcome  and 
delightful  of  companions.  To  see  my  chamber- 
door  open  and  admit  one  or  both  of  those 
bright  generous  girls,  was  like  sunshine  in  a 
dungeon.  For  all  that,"  he  added,  with  one  of 
those  sudden  revulsions  of  feelings  common  to 
his  temperament,  "  I  would  take  those  days 
back  again." 

*'  I  cannot  in  the  least  understand  why." 
"  No  matter !    let  me  go  on  with  my  story. 
Claudia,  as  you  know,  did  well  for  herself,  and 
married  rank  and  age  in  the   person  of  Lord 
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Portisham.  Poor  Beatrix  committed  the  im- 
pardonable  sin  of  loving  unwisely,  and  carr}dng 
her  passion  to  the  utmost  limits  of  indiscre- 
tion. She  ran  away  with  her  music-master  and 
married  him — an  Italian,  you  may  possibly  re- 
member, who  gave  me  lessons  at  the  same  time." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  all  comes  back  ;  but  I  had  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  scoundrel !  Her  family 
cast  her  off,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  I  have 
never  heard  her  name  mentioned,  nor  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  her.  I  can  guess  the  sequel :  you 
met  them  years  after  in  Italy,  befriended  them 
in  your  munificent  reckless  manner,  perhaps 
incurring  my  anger  for  what  seemed  personal 
extravagance,  and  seem  to  have  made  an  un- 
fortunately indelible  impression  upon  the  nurse, 
Maria  Perugini." 

"  We  will  not  call  it  unfortunate,  if  it  is  to 
lead  to  a  righting  of  wrongs ;  and  yet  surely 
no  man  was  ever  placed  in  a  more  painful  and 
difficult  position !  Don't  you  perceive  that  if 
the  birth  and  identity  of  Beatrix  Frascati  can 
be  established,  she   is*  heir-at-law  to  the  de- 
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ceased  Lady  Portisham's  property,  which  she 
bequeathed  by  will  to  Mr  Marriott  ?  " 

"Granted;  but  how  does  that  affect  you? 
I  always  thought  the  will  a  very  doubtful  and 
objectionable  piece  of  folly ;  and  my  liking  for 
the  Marriotts  is  so  small,  that  their  loss  of  a 
property  to  which  they  had  never  the  shadow 
of  a  claim,  will  not  cause  me  much  personal 
regret.  Besides,  George  Prescott  can  well  pro- 
vide for  his  daughter." 

As  Everard  remained  silent,  Mr  Deane's  per- 
plexity and  irritability  increased. 

"  What  answer,"  he  asked,  abruptly,  "  will 
you  send  back  to  this  priest  ?  Will  he  not 
have  power  enough  over  the  woman's  con- 
science to  force  her  to  confess  all  that  she 
knows  ? " 

*'  I  shall  write  urging  that  upon  him,  in  case 
I  should  unfortunately  arrive  too  late.  I  can- 
not start  to-day." 

Mr  Deane's  anxious  and  solicitous  face  sud- 
denly hardened ;  a  feeling  of  angry  displeasure 
excited  him  almost  to  parssion. 
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"Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  fool 
enough  and  ungrateful  enough  to  think  of 
undertaking  this  journey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way.  But  spare 
me,  if  you  can,  the  further  vexation  of  your 
disapproval  I  Nothing  could  be  more  disagree- 
able than  such  a  prospect  is  to  me ;  there 
is  not*an  inch  of  my  body  nor  a  sensation  of 
my  mind  which  does  not  protest  against  it. 
Hurstpoint  is  precisely  that  spot  of  earth  where 
I  wish  to  remain  at  present,  and  few  things 
could  hurt  me  more  than  the  knowledge  that  I 
was  causing  you  anxiety  or  disappointment. 
Still,  for  all  that,  I  must  go." 

*'  I  refuse  to  see  it !  Send  out  a  competent 
lawyer." 

*'  And  if  the  woman  should  keep  her  vow  of 
secrecy  !  I  remember  her  as  a  stiff  -  necked 
creature,  and  the  child  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  eno^aorinor  of  creatures.  More,  I  re- 
member  how  I  pledged  myself  to  poor,  dying, 
broken-hearted  Beatrix  to  look  after  her  little 
girl,  and  how  shamefully  I  have  failed  to  re- 
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deem  the  pledge.  But,  if  possible,  I  will  redeem 
it  now,  cost  me  what  it  may." 

"  I  am  quite  unable  to  see,  Everard,  how 
your  oddly  perverted  faculty  of  self-blame  finds 
food  in  this  case.  They  told  you  the  child  died 
and  was  buried,  and  there  your  responsibility 
ended.  I  own  it  is  a  matter  of  immense  regret 
to  me  that  you  are  going  to  give  it  a  ne^  lease 
of  life.  What  are  we  to  do  with  a  young  girl 
on  our  hands  ?  " 

"  That  is  for  further  consideration.  Lady 
Portisham's  heiress  would  never  want  friends.  I 
wish  that  were  the  only  difficulty ;  what  weighs 
most  on  my  mind  is  poor  Marriott's  discomfit- 
ure, should  he  find  himself  ousted  from  his  snug 
quarters  at  Hawthorndene.  The  matter  must 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  I  will  trust  no 
other  investigator  than  myself.  I  will  not  stop 
a  day  or  an  hour  longer  than  I  can  help,  and 
will  take  as  much  care  of  myself  as  if  I  held 
my  poor  existence  at  your  valuation." 
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CHAPTER    XXYL 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  minute  detail 
respecting  Everard's  journey.  A  passage  of 
the  Alps  in  midwinter  even  some  few  years  ago, 
was  a  more  formidable  and  fatiguing  under- 
taking than  now. 

But  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  localities,  of  practically  unlimited 
resources,  and,  above  all,  of  the  tact,  adaptive- 
ness,  and  endurance  of  the  experienced  traveller. 

Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  the  severity  of  the  season,  that  more  than 
a  fortnight  had  elapsed  before  he  and  Pietro 
reached  Arezzo,  the  nearest  town  to  the  remote 
hamlet  in  which  was  situated  the  Carmelite 
convent  from  which  the  priest's  letter  had  been 
addressed.     It  was  already  three  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon  when  they  entered  the  yard  of  the 
wretched  inn,  which  was  the  best  accommoda- 
tion the  place  afforded.  Everard's  orders  were 
imperative. 

"  We  must  push  on  at  once  ;  see  what  chance 
there  is  of  getting  fresh  horses,  for  we  must 
stop  neither  to  rest  nor  eat  this  side  of  the 
Monte  Pieta.  Then  we  will  hope  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  fathers  will  make  amends." 

*'  But  you  will  rest  while  I  am  getting  ready  ? 
And  even  a  hole  like  this  can  furnish  some  milk 
and  macaroni.  I  could  light  a  fire  instantly — 
I  saw  a  stack  of  fir-cones  in  the  yard." 

Everard  smiled,  and  glanced  round  the  huge 
carpetless  uncurtained  chamber  into  which  they 
had  been  shown,  where  the  imperfect  windows 
and  ill-fitted  doors  admitted  the  keen  mountain- 
air  on  all  sides,  and  fluttered  the  meagre  drapery 
of  an  unwholesome-looking  couch  which  filled 
a  recess  in  the  wall.  It  seemed  as  if  the  accu- 
mulated dirt  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  might 
have  gathered  on  its  filthy  floor  and  windows. 

"  Rest  here  !  "  was  his  answer.     "  I  will  find 
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my  way  to  the  kitchen,  or  wherever  a  ray  of 
warmth  is  to  be  got,  and  raise  some  food  for 
myself,  while  you  are  busy  outside.  In  default 
of  horses  we  shall  start  on  foot — any  boy  will 
serve  as  guide  to  the  Monte  Pieta." 

And  on  further  inquiry  it  was  to  this  alter- 
native they  found  themselves  compelled;  no 
horses  could  be  procured,  and  even  if  any  had 
been  at  command,  the  road,  they  were  informed, 
was  too  narrow  and  precipitous  for  the  passage 
of  a  vehicle.  Everard  ruled  that  they  should 
press  forward  at  once,  taking  as  guide  a  bright- 
faced  boy,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
necessaries  to  the  convent ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
strenuous  endeavours  at  despatch,  it  was  nearly 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  they  reached 
their  destination. 

That  their  way  lay  through  some  of  the  finest 
mountain-scenery  in  Europe,  raised  to  sublimity 
by  the  dazzling  envelopment  of  frozen  snow, 
and  glowing  beneath  the  sunset  skies  with 
opaline  hues  of  exquisite  tenderness,  was  meagre 
compensation  to  the  Creole,  who  followed  in  his 
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master's  footsteps  like  a  shadow,  and  watched 
him  with  an  anxiety  which  was  akin  to  exas- 
peration. Somehow  or  other,  Pietro  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  this  unseasonable  journey, 
against  which  he  had  heard  the  elder  Mr  Deane 
so  urgently  protest,  and  which  he  himself  held 
as  perilous  to  the  life  and  health  of  rational, 
warm-blooded  creatures,  had  some  connection 
with  Hugh  Marriott's  interests,  or  if  not,  was 
quite  apart  from  those  of  Everard.  Therefore 
the  strain  of  fatigue  and  discomfort  he  was 
enduring  formed  another  item  in  the  account 
ao^ainst  the  man  who  had  excited  in  his  mind  a 
singular  antipathy.  In  some  fanciful  way  he 
looked  upon  Hugh  as  being  the  enemy  of  his 
master,  his  personal  devotion  to  whom  amounted 
to  a  passion. 

The  convent  of  the  Monte  Pieta  stood  on 
elevated  ground,  at  the  base  of  a  mountain, 
which  served  to  protect  it  on  two  sides  from 
the  blasts  of  heaven ;  but  not  a  shrub  or 
tree  was  to  be  seen  near  it,  and  the  herb- 
garden   and  burial-ground  which   surrounded 
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it  were  indistinguishable  under  the  investment 
of  snow  with  which  the  earth  was  covered.     It 
reared  its  harsh  stone  walls  four-square  in  hard 
relief  against   the    granite   rock   and   heavenly- 
background,  still  retaining  the  ineffable  tints  of 
sunset,   and  it  presented    as   inhospitable   and 
chilling  an  aspect  as  could  well  be  conceived. 
This  impression  was  confirmed  when  the  gates 
were   opened   to   their   summons,   and  Everard 
and  his  servant  stepped  inside  the  outer  hall  or 
vestibule.    The  light  was  admitted  only  through 
apertures  in  the  massive  walls,  which,  with  the 
rapid  advance  of  evening,  gave  the  impression 
of    almost    utter    darkness,    combined    with    a 
sensation   of  cold    aud   damp    so   intense   and 
raw  as  to  strike  to   the  very  marrow   of    the 
bones,  and  almost  make  the  teeth  to  chatter. 
The  porter  who  admitted  them  was  evidently 
one  of  the  brotherhood ;  and  Everard  saw,  with 
an   instinctive    shudder,    that   the   feet   which 
pressed  the  frozen  stones  were  bare,   and  the 
coarse   serge   gown    fastened    round   his    waist 
with  a  rope,  from  which  a  wooden   cross  was 
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suspended,  was  but  a  poor  protection  against 
tlie  cold. 

To  Everard's  eager  inquiries  after  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  the  monk  responded  by  making  a  sign 
of  silence,  placing  his  forefinger  across  his  closed 
lips,  and  beckoning  him  to  follow — an  act  of 
obedience  which  required  them  to  give  good 
heed  to  their  footsteps  in  the  thickening  dark- 
ness. He  led  the  two  men  into  the  refectory 
of  the  establishment,  a  chamber  dimly  lighted 
from  above  by  an  oil-lamp  swinging  from  the 
ceiling  by  an  iron  chain,  and  furnished  with 
a  long  wooden  table  scrupulously  clean,  and 
benches  of  equal  length  on  either  side.  The 
whitewashed  walls  were  covered  with  finely 
illuminated  texts  of  Scriptures,  and  quotations 
from  the  fathers,  each  of  which  set  forth  in- 
cisive commands  to  silence  and  abstinence. 
There  was  no  fire,  nor  any  apparent  means  of 
warming  the  room,  the  temperature  of  which 
struck  on  the  sense  with  almost  a  death-like 
chill. 

The    porter     indicated    the    bench    to    the 
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strangers  as  a  seat,  and  passed  out  of  the 
room,  his  naked  feet  robbing  the  dreary  scene 
of  the  familiarity  even  of  an  echo. 

Pietro  had  opened  his  lips  in  disgusted  pro- 
test, but  was  immediately  silenced  by  a  gesture 
of  restraint  from  his  master,  who  sat  down,  and 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  propped  his 
chin  on  his  hands,  and  surveyed  the  scene 
with  a  mixed  expression  of  wistfulness  and 
concentration. 

He  was  asking  himself  what  were  the  com- 
pensations that  men  perhaps  as  keen  and  deli- 
cate as  himself  in  physical  perception,  were 
able  to  find  in  such  complete  and  remorseless 
sacrifice,  not  only  of  the  pleasures,  but  of  the 
supposed  necessities,  of  life.  Was  it  the  one 
efficient  way  of  subduing  the  mutinous  flesh  to 
the  spirit — the  rarefied  and  exhausted  medium 
through  which  alone  the  Divine  voice  could 
reach  the  dull  human  ear  ? 

Once  before,  long  years  ago,  in  his  passionate 
youth,  he  had  asked  himself  similar  questions, 
and  even  subjected  himself  to  an  ordeal,  if  not 
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quite  so  stern  as  that  of  these  Carmelite  monks, 
more  perilous  and  repulsive  in  some  of  its 
conditions ;  but  it  had  failed,  except  as  a 
new  experience  of  life,  and  a  discipline  sal- 
utary in  proportion  to  the  natural  recoil  it 
excited. 

But  now,  with  his  increased  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  barrenness  of  self-seeking,  even 
under  its  most  engaging  and  varied  forms — of 
the  pain  and  weariness  and  abortive  effort  of 
life — it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  the  exper- 
iment once  again.  Perhaps  in  some  distant 
future,  when  the  tender  old  father  was  dead, 
and  Lucia's  friendship  had  grown  cold,  and  he 
was  sick  of  bodily  pain,  which  neither  skill  nor 
wealth  could  relieve,  and  of  moral  and  mental 
unrest,  which  were  a  finer  torment  still,  he 
would  come  here  and  try  if  he  could  starve  or 
freeze  the  old  Adam  out  of  him  ! 

''  But  I  should  give  in,"  he  answered  himself 
with  a  cynical  smile.  "  I  have  perhaps  resolu- 
tion enough  to  endure  the  cold  and  the  hunger ; 
but  the  dirty  feet  and  fingers  of  the  brethren. 
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the  absence  of  clean  linen  and  the  right  sort  of 
soap,  would  kill  my  zeal ! " 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Fra  Bartolommeo 
entered.  Everard  rose  and  advanced  to  meet 
him. 

He  wore  precisely  the  same  garb  as  the 
porter  who  had  admitted  them,  but  he  was  a 
man  scarcely  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  an 
erect  carriage  and  alert  eye. 

"  The  Inglese,  Everard  Deane  ?  "  he  asked. 

Everard  produced  the  father's  own  letter  in 
proof  of  his  identity,  and  then  inquired  eagerly 
if  he  were  yet  in  time  ? 

*' Maria  Perugini  died  a  week  ago;  you  are 
too  late." 

Everard  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  acute  dis- 
appointment ;  also  the  absolute  indifference  of 
tone  in  which  the  announcement  was  made 
served  to  irritate  his  feelings,  till  a  moment's 
reflection  showed  him  how  small  must  be  the 
interest  excited  by  the  trivial  secular  affairs  of 
the  outside  world  to  a  man  pledged  as  was  the 
man  before  him. 
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"  At  least,"  he  answered,  "  I  earnestly  hope 
that  you  succeeded  so  far  in  influencing  the 
mind  of  your  penitent  that  she  made  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  secret  she  had  in  her  posses- 
sion ?  otherwise,  father,  my  journey  will  have 
been  undertaken  utterly  in  vain." 

Whether  it  was  the  fluent  Italian  in  which 
Everard  spoke,  or  the  charm  of  his  manner, 
which  influenced  Fra  Bartolommeo,  is  uncertain, 
but  the  habitual  reserve  of  his  manner  quick- 
ened into  an  expression  of  interest.  He  looked 
at  him  attentively  before  he  answered  slowly — 

"  She  told  me  nothing  beyond  my  original 
statement  to  you,  but  she  gave  me  a  letter  or 
small  packet,  which  I  was  either  to  deliver  into 
your  hands  or  send  to  you.  I  hope  you  may 
find  it  satisfactory." 

He  produced  as  he  spoke  a  small  parcel, 
neatly  wrapped  and  sealed,  from  the  not  very 
savoury  recesses  of  the  bosom  of  his  gown,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  Everard  accepted  it  with 
a  general  impression  of  being  baflled.  He  had 
small  hopes  of  finding  the  letter  conclusive ; 
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moreover,  now  that  the  sustained  excitement 
was  over  which  had  seemed  a  sufficient  stimulus 
to  his  journey,  he  became  conscious  of  both 
bodily  and  mental  collapse. 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  haste,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  postpone  the 
examination  of  this  till  to-morrow.  Meanwhile, 
I  must  throw  myself  and  my  servant  on  your 
hospitality.  I  know  I  shall  not  appeal  to  it 
in  vain.  AVe  have  travelled  incessantly,  and 
at  the  present  time  are  half  dead  with  hunger 
and  fatigue." 

The  father  smiled  gravely. 

"  That  means,  your  last  meal  dates  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  hours  ago,  and  that  for  a  week 
you  have  been  divorced  from  down  quilts  and 
spring  mattresses  !  I  am  sorry.  This  is  not  a 
house  of  entertainment ;  our  rule  is  very  severe. 
I  can  offer  you  nothing  but  dried  fish  and  milk, 
and  a  bare  cell  with  sloped  plank  for  bed,  and 
single  rag  for  covering.  How  will  you  endure 
that  1 " 

He  touched  as  he  spoke,  with  his  long  thin 
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forefinger,  the  sleeve  of  Everard's  fur  coat,  and 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  irony,  in 
which,  however,  an  element  of  pity,  almost  of 
tenderness,  seemed  to  mingle. 

"  I  the  more  regret  it,"  he  added,  "  because 
you  do  not  look  robust." 

''  It  will  not  be  the  first  time,"  returned  the 
other,  "  that  I  have  slept  in  a  monk's  cell,  and 
I  have  often  endured  worse  fare  and  rougher 
quarters  than  you  are  prepared  to  give  us.  But 
— pardon  me — have  you  no  fire  anywhere  in 
the  front  of  which  my  servant  could  stretch 
himself?  He  is  a  creole,  and  sufi'ers  greatly 
from  the  cold." 

"  None ;  fire  is  lighted  at  intervals  as  neces- 
sity requires,  and  then  extinguished.  I  will 
fetch  at  once  what  food  we  have." 

There  was  no  choice  but  to  make  the  best  of 
matters.  The  night  showed  neither  moon  nor 
stars,  and  to  retrace  their  way  in  the  darkness 
to  Arezzo  was  impossible.  Pietro  bore  his 
severe  penance  with  tolerable  patience — partly 
because  he  was  ashamed  to  complain  of  what  his 
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master  accepted  with  such  quiet  equanimity,  and 
partly  because  he  was  anxious  to  mitigate  that 
kind  master's  solicitude  on  his  account. 

Fra  Bartolommeo,  who  had  returned  with  a 
somewhat  scanty  supply  of  the  provisions  he 
had  named,  watched  them  both  with  a  curious 
interest.  He  observed  that  the  orentleman  ac- 
cepted  graciously  and  ate  freely  of  that  which 
the  ser^^ant  rejected  with  ill-concealed  impa- 
tience, although  the  best  morsels  were  served 
out  to  him.  Indeed  there  was  somethino;  in 
Everard  Deane's  manifestations,  perfectly  natu- 
ral and  characteristic  as  they  were,  that  seemed 
to  warm  the  chill  current  of  the  monk's  blood, 
and  bring  the  disused  and  checked  yearning 
after  human  affection  to  his  heart. 

''  That  man  must  have  many  friends,"  he 
thought,  and  sighed. 

When  the  meagre  repast  was  over,  Everard 
asked  to  be  shown  to  their  sleeping-rooms : 
he  privately  indulged  the  hope  that  the  tem- 
perature of  these  might  be  a  few  degrees  higher 
than  the  refectorv. 
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The  father  led  the  way,  beariog  in  his  hand 
a  small  lamp  that  scarcely  did  more  than  make 
darkness  visible.  He  introduced  Pietro  into 
his  cell  first,  at  Everard's  request. 

"  Would  it  be  against  rule,"  he  asked,  smil- 
ing, ''  to  give  my  servant  another  blanket  ? 
Otherwise,  give  him  mine,  for  I  am  better 
defended  against  the  cold  than  he,  and  shall 
probably  not  attempt  to  sleep." 

He  glanced  round  as  he  spoke  on  the  un- 
mitigated desolation  enclosed  within  the  narrow 
walls. 

"  How  many  years,"  he  added,  "  have  you 
lived  in  this  frozen  Inferno  ? " 

"  Ten.  I  was  twenty-five  when  I  first  took 
the  vows,  and  to-day  I  have  reached  my  thirty- 
fifth  year.  But  the  Signore  forgets — it  is  not 
always  winter,  nor  are  there  many  winters  such 
as  this." 

"  True,  or  human  endurance  would  fail  even 
in  a  man  like  you.  Strange  !  you  are  precisely 
my  own  age  ;  you  have  lived  ten  years  a  life 
like  this,  and  I "     He  paused. 
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"  A  life  like  what  ? "  asked  Bartolommeo,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  penetrating  expression. 

"  Well,"  answered  Everard,  "  perhaps  I  assume 
too  much.  A  life,  I  meant,  in  which  natural 
instincts  and  requirements,  as  well  as  that  in- 
nate, imperious  selfishness  which  rules  us  in  the 
world  outside,  are  ordered  into  subordination 
and  trampled  under  foot.  That  the  feet  so 
engaged  are  naked,"  he  added,  smiling,  ''adds 
very  much  to  the  difficulty  and  glory  of  the 
victory." 

"  A  victory  so  difiicult,"  answered  the  other, 
"  that  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  amongst  us 
attain  to  it.  That  is  the  ideal — of  the  selfish 
world  outside  ;  shall  I  tell  you  what  is  the 
reality  within  the  bleak  walls  of  the  Monte 
Pietk  1  One  illustration  is  as  good  as  another  : 
we  all  watch,  with  as  much  keenness  as  we  dare, 
the  distribution  of  our  unsavoury  food  at  the 
bare  table  of  the  refectory,  and  are  only  re- 
strained by  decency  from  contending  for  the 
larger  and  daintier  portions  which  fall  by 
chance  to  the  share  of  one  or  another  amongst 
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US.  It  is  true,  certain  faculties  and  susceptibil- 
ities collapse  for  want  of  use,  as  a  bandaged 
limb  grows  stiff  and  unserviceable ;  but  that 
strikes  me  as  a  different  thing  from  self- 
conquest.      I   am    a    more    selfish   man   than 

you." 

At  this  moment  a  bell  rang  through  the 
house,  striking  the  chill  and  gloomy  silence  with 
a  harsh  and  piercing  distinctness.  Cell-doors 
opened,  and  other  figures  crept  slowly  out  into 
the  passages,  all  turning  in  one  direction. 

"  It  is  the  chapel  bell/'  said  Bartolommeo,  in 
answer  to  Everard's  look  of  inquiry.  "You 
will  hear  it  every  two  hours  through  the  night ; 
we  sleep  and  pray  alternately  during  those 
intervals." 

"  Pray  !  for  what  do  you  pray  ?  Desire  must 
grow  jaded  and  sick  under  such  incessant 
demands.  Can  a  man  realise  that  he  is  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  God  twelve  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  and  be  alw^ays  ready  with  a 
petition  to  present?  Is  such  your  experience, 
father  ? " 
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"  It  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  speak  any 
more,"  was  the  reply ;  "''  the  hour  of  grace  granted 
on  your  account  is  expired.  I  go  to  the  chapel 
— to-night  I  will  pray  for  you.     Acldio." 

He  disappeared  as  he  spoke,  and  Everard, 
entering  the  cell  and  wrapping  his  furs  more 
closely  about  him,  placed  himself  on  the  in- 
clined board,  which  seemed  to  mock  the  idea  of 
rest.  For  all  that,  with  the  aptitude  of  an  old 
traveller,  he  slept  profoundly  for  the  next  two 
hours,  when  he  was  startled  into  wakefulness  by 
the  thrilling  reverberation  of  the  chapel  bell. 
Then  his  restlessness  and  discomfort  became  so 
extreme  that  he  rose,  lighted  the  lamp  which 
Bartolommeo  had  left  in  his  cell,  and  drawing 
the  packet  from  his  pocket,  set  himself  to  deci- 
pher the  contents  by  the  flickering  and  uncertain 
light. 
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CHAPTEE    XXVII. 

The  information  which  was  conveyed  to  Everard 
in  Maria  Perugini's  confused  and  disconnected 
letter,  we  will  present  to  the  reader  in  a  con- 
densed form. 

When  Beatrix  Vaughan,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  co-heiress  of  Hawthorndene  and 
other  substantial  properties,  ran  away  from  her 
home  and  married  her  singing-master,  Luigi 
Frascati,  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
an  East-end  London  church,  her  mother  disin- 
herited and  cursed  her  with  a  promptitude  and 
intensity  that  seemed  incompatible  with  any 
softer  feelings.  That  such  existed  was  naturally 
to  be  concluded  from  the  ardent  affection  that 
the  widowed  lady  had  always  manifested  for 
both  her  daughters,  but  no  expression  of  yearn- 
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ing  or  regret  was  ever  known  to  escape  lier 
lips. 

The  girl  was  of  age  when  the  marriage  was 
accomplished,  and  the  ceremony  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  perfectly  valid  ;  henceforth  Beatrix 
was  dead  to  her  family.  Letters  were  received 
from  her  as  years  rolled  on,  but  they  were 
destroyed  unread,  even  unopened.  The  inter- 
cession of  friends  who  became  acquainted  with 
the  miserable  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
passionate  expostulations  of  her  sister  Claudia, 
were  equally  disregarded. 

"  I  am  no  longer  her  mother,  for  she  decided 
to  break  all  ties  between  us ;  her  interests  are 
less  to  me  now  than  those  of  a  stranger ;  let  her 
reap  the  harvest  she  has  sown,"  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  stern  woman's  reply.  But  she  died 
prematurely  —  as  absolutely  of  heart-break  as 
did  the  wilful  daughter  she  was  supposed  to  have 
cast  out  of  her  memory.  Her  magnificent  pro- 
perty, which  she  held  in  her  own  right,  descended 
in  its  entirety  to  her  younger  daughter  Claudia, 
at  that  time  the  wife  of  an  elderly  and  respect- 
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able  peer.  Viscount  Portisham,  and  in  default  of 
any  direct  heir-at-law,  was  left  absolutely  at  her 
own  disposal. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  Mrs  Vaughan  was 
aware  that  Beatrix  had  borne  a  child  to  her 
husband,  and  it  was  concluded  by  the  lawyers 
and  friends  of  the  testatrix  that  she  was  pro- 
bably willing  to  condone  so  far  the  offences 
of  the  mother  as  to  suffer  her  daughter  to 
retain  her  vague  chance  of  inheritance. 

Such  a  chance  was  naturally  held  to  be  re- 
mote :  Lady  Portisham  had  not  been  married 
more  than  a  year,  and  in  all  probability  she 
w^ould  fulfil  her  social  duty  by  raising  heirs  to 
her  husband^s  name,  as  well  as  to  her  own 
ancestral  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  off- 
spring of  Luigi  Frascati.  In  the  meantime,  she 
did  not  fail  to  perform  the  duty  nearest  to 
her,  so  soon  as  her  mother's  death  removed  the 
hard  restrictions  which  had  hitherto  been  laid 
upon  her. 

She  sought  diligently  for  news  of  her  un- 
happy sister,  yearning  to  help  and  comfort  her 
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— but  she  sought  in  vain.  She  could  discover 
no  trace  of  the  woman,  whom  she  knew  to  have 
become  both  impoverished  and  miserable.  Some 
three  years  afterwards,  during  one  of  Everard 
Deane's  brief  periodical  returns  to  his  native 
land,  she  learnt  from  him  that  her  sister  had 
died  and  been  buried  in  some  obscure  village 
amongst  the  Apennines,  where,  by  chance,  he 
had  discovered  her.  He  stated  that  he  had 
immediately  communicated  with  Mrs  Vaughan, 
telling  her  the  hopeless  condition  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  asking  for  instructions  respecting  the 
child,  but  had  received  no  answer.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  had  done  what  seemed  best, 
and  had  left  the  little  girl,  whom  he  described 
as  a  very  bright  and  engaging  creature,  in  the 
charge  of  the  nurse,  Maria  Perugini,  who  had 
been  a  faithful  and  affectionate  attendant  at  the 
sick-bed  of  unfortunate  Beatrix. 

Lady  Portisham^s  distress  at  this  informa- 
tion was  moderated  a  little  by  the  delightful 
prospect  of  obtaining  charge  of  her  infant  niece: 
she  was  still  childless,  and  was  prepared  to  re- 
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ceive  the  daughter  of  Beatrix  with  the  tenderest 
afFection.  Her  mother,  she  concluded,  in  ex- 
planation of  Mrs  Vaughan's  cruel  silence,  had 
probably  burnt  Everard's  letter  without  read- 
ing its  contents  as  soon  as  she  discovered  they 
concerned  the  outcast. 

Everard  readily  undertook  to  fulfil  Lady 
Portisham's  wishes,  but  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  the  nurse,  who  had  left  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  supposed  her  settled ; 
and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  her,  he 
was  met  by  the  disappointing  statement  of  the 
death  of  the  child — a  certificate  of  burial,  in 
which  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  irregularity, 
being  shown  him  in  confirmation  of  the  fact. 
Maria  also  added  details  of  sickness  and  death 
which  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect,  simply  be- 
cause there  seemed  no  motive  for  fraud ;  and 
he  communicated  the  news  to  his  friend  with 
that  measure  of  mild  if  tender  sympathy  which 
the  death  of  early  childhood  excites. 

From  that  time  to  the  receipt  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo's    letter,    the    incidents    of    Beatrix 
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Yauo-hau's  miserable  marriao-e  had  almost  been 
dismissed  from  his  mind.  Now,  however,  every 
circumstance  connected  with  it  that  had  ever 
been  known  to  him,  recurred  vividly  to  his 
recollection. 

Luigi  Frascati  had  loved  the  beautiful  Eng- 
lish girl  he  had  married  with  far  less  passion 
and  devotion  than  he  had  excited  in  her  :  it 
was  chiefly  her  position  and  fortune  which  had 
attracted  him. 

So  soon  as  he  became  aware  that  his  expec- 
tations on  this  score  were  doomed  to  complete 
disappointment,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  should 
never  be  enriched  by  her  to  the  amount  of  a 
shillinor,  rao-e  and  malice  succeeded  to  his  brief 
complacency.  He  not  only  neglected  but  ill- 
treated  her,  forcing  the  proud,  high-spirited 
girl  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  marital 
outrage  and  humiliation. 

Their  only  means  of  income  was  Frascati's 
profession,  which  he  was  too  maddened  by  dis- 
appointment and  too  indolent  to  exercise,  so  that 
in  process  of  time  Beatrix  was  herself  compelled 
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to  become  breadwinner  for  the  family — to  which 
child  and  nurse  were  now  added — by  giving 
lessons  in  music  and  her  own  lano^uaofe. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  her  marriage  her  hus- 
band finally  deserted  her,  and  it  was  soon  after 
this  event  that  Everard  had  chanced  to  discover 
her  in  a  dying  condition,  had  tenderly  and 
generously  supplied  all  her  wants  and  met  her 
wishes,  and  had  made  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  her  child. 

Unquestionably  he  applied  himself  now  to 
the  examination  of  Maria's  papers,  with  an 
eager  hope  that  her  statements  would  not  be 
substantiated.  Better  far  that  the  innocent 
child  should  be  resting  in  her  Koman  grave 
than  that  such  painful  complications  should 
arise  as  would  inevitably  follow  on  the  proof 
of  her  existence. 

Still  he  was  prepared  to  sift  the  evidence  with 
deliberate  conscientiousness,  and  to  restore  the 
rights  of  the  young  heiress,  should  her  identity 
be  established,  without  regard  to  personal  feel- 
ing, or,  what  was  far  harder  to  disregard,  the 
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feelings  of  others.  If  necessary,  Hugh  IMarriott 
must  be  dispossessed  and  humiliated,  and  his 
own  motives  made  doubtful  and  perverted  ; 
and  further  still,  in  all  the  angry  suffering 
that  would  follow,  Lucia  herself  would  be 
involved. 

He  read  with  an  eao-erness  so  g-rea.t  as  to 
render  him  insensible  to  the  cold  or  the  discom- 
fort of  his  position,  bent  over  the  father's  small 
and  flickering  lamp. 

Maria  stated  that  she  had  spread  the  report 
of  the  child's  death  in  obedience  to  the  pledges 
she  had  given  to  her  mother,  which  bound  her 
to  save  the  daughter  from  the  custody  and 
brutality  of  her  father.  Beatrix  had  inherited 
the  artistic  and  musical  tastes  of  both  her 
parents,  and  as  soon  as  Frascati  learned  that 
his  wife  was  dead,  he  wrote  a  peremptory  letter 
to  Maria,  commanding  her  to  deliver  up  the 
child  to  his  guardianship. 

His  motive  simply  was  to  turn  her  infantile 
talents  to  account  for  his  own  profit.  At  seven 
years  old  the  little  Beatrix  touched  the  piano 
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brilliantly,  and  sang  like  an  aogel.  The  exhi- 
bition of  her  childish  gifts  had  been  one  of  the 
points  of  sharpest  contention  between  husband 
and  wife  during  the  last  wretched  years  of  the 
poor  mother's  existence,  and  she  had  bound 
Maria  by  the  most  solemn  promises  not  to  sur- 
render her  for  this  purpose  under  any  pressure, 
however  severe. 

In  obedience  to  this  obligation  the  faithful 
woman  had  carried  her  treasure  from  place  to 
place,  baffling  the  father's  cunning  with  an  even 
keener  subtlety,  but  became  finally  convinced 
that  in  the  end  she  would  have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  power  to  keep  back  the  girl  from 
her  natural  guardian.  Still,  to  consent  to  give 
her  up  to  a  man  whom  she  knew  to  be  destitute 
of  pity,  honour,  or  shame,  and  to  break  an  oath 
given  to  a  dying  woman,  seemed  still  more 
impossible. 

Then  the  idea  occurred  to  her  mind  of  placing 
Beatrix  in  some  remote  religious  sisterhood,  to 
which  her  exquisite  voice  would  recommend 
her,  and  to  spread  the  report  of  her  death.      In 
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England  such  a  fraud  ^vould  be  wellnigli  im- 
possible ;  in  the  heart  of  Southern  Italy  it  was 
not  so.  Maria  took  her  confessor  into  her  con- 
fidence, and  enlisting  his  sympathies  on  the 
ground  of  the  peril  to  which  the  girl  would  be 
exposed,  she  succeeded  in  her  plot.  Beatrix 
was  constrained  to  simulate  sickness — the  report 
that  it  was  an  infectious  fever  of  a  severe  type 
being  carefully  spread  to  keep  intrusion  at  a 
distance, — the  parish  priest  visiting  her  both  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  function  and  as  the 
medical  adviser  of  his  parishioners. 

She  was  supposed  to  have  died  and  been 
buried  —  a  scheme  not  difficult  to  carry  out 
under  the  circumstances  of  isolation  in  which 
Maria  and  her  reputed  daughter  lived,  and  the 
haste  of  foreis^n  interments.  In  truth,  she 
had  been  secretly  conveyed  by  night  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Teresa,  near  Piacenza,  on  the 
borders  of  Lombardy — a  locality  so  far  removed 
from  her  own  home  being  selected,  partly  to 
baffle  future  inquiry,  and  partly  because  the 
Lady  Superior  of  the   convent  was  known  to 
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the  priest  who  had  interested  himself  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  child,  and  had  consented  to  re- 
ceive her. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  wrote  Maria, 
Beatrix  Frascati  had  remained  in  the  same  con- 
vent, and  in  complete  ignorance  of  her  parent- 
age :  under  what  conditions,  she  did  not  know, 
as  the  girl  had  been  received  on  the  express 
stipulation  that  all  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world  should  cease,  and  that  she  should  take  the 
vows  of  the  order  on  arriving  at  a  suitable  age. 
Of  her  health  and  welfare  Maria  had  received 
tidings  at  distant  intervals  from  the  priest,  who 
occasionally  visited  his  native  town,  Piacenza, 
and  the  convent  of  Santa  Teresa,  and  who 
would  confirm  in  every  particular  the  state- 
ments she  had  made. 

Name  and  address  were  duly  given. 

t      Also,  she  had  given  to  the  Lady  Superior  a 

box  containiug  clothes,  papers,  and  other  effects 

which  had  belonged  to  the  mother  of  Beatrix, 

and  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  her  identity. 

Maria's  motive  in  making  this  deathbed  con- 
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fession  was,  that  Luigi  Frascati  being  dead,  no 
reason  existed  longer  for  the  seclusion  of  his 
daughter;  and  remembering  that  the  English 
stranger,  Everard  Deane,  was  known  to  the 
mother's  friends,  and  had  proved  himself  gener- 
ous and  faithful  in  bygone  years,  she  devolved 
this  trust  upon  him,  in  reliance  upon  his  fidelity. 
His  duty  was  to  extricate  the  girl  from  her 
long  death  in  life,  and  restore  her  to  England 
and  her  friends. 

So  prompt  and  implicit  was  Everard's  accept- 
ance of  this  trust,  that  three  days  after  the 
perusal  of  Maria  Perugini's  communication,  he 
succeeded  in  findino^  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  Mother  Superior  of  Santa  Teresa.  He  had 
taken  great  pains  to  propitiate  this  lady,  so  as 
to  avoid  vexatious  hindrances  to  his  recovery  of 
the  girl,  providing  himself  with  letters  of  elab- 
orate recommendation  from  the  most  influential 
of  his  Italian  friends,  and  submitting  to  her 
a  copy  of  Maria's  letter  (which  he  sent  her  in 
advance  of  his  visit),  as  also  a  confirmatory 
statement  from  Era  Bartolommeo. 
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Also  he  had  ascertained  that,  by  a  rare  stroke 
of  good  fortune,  the  same  priest  who  had  been 
the  means  of  Beatrix's  introduction  to  the  con- 
vent, was  at  that  time  at  Piacenza,  and  prepared 
to  lend  whatever  assistance  was  in  his  power, 
— not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  Everard's  an- 
nouncement that  the  young  lady's  friends  would 
be  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  shelter 
and  education  which  had  been  provided  so 
generously  for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

The  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  box 
deposited  with  the  sisterhood  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  entrance,  was  so  conclusive  of  the  truth 
of  the  story  told,  that  no  opposition  was  at- 
tempted to  the  wish  to  restore  her  to  the  world 
and  her  friends. 

"The  more  so,"  said  the  Lady  Superior, 
"that  it  was  becoming  evident  to  the  whole 
convent  that  the  girl  had  no  vocation.  But 
you  Avill  like  to  see  her  ? " 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Everard,  "  if  I  may  be 
allowed;"  and  he  waited  for  the  appearance 
of  the  girl  with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  which 
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he  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  a  solicitous  con- 
sultation with  the  Superior  as  to  which  of  the 
sisters  might  be  inclined  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  conductinoj  her  to  England. 

At  length  he  heard  footsteps  approaching — 
the  muffled  regular  beat  of  the  sister's  feet  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  fetch  Beatrix,  and  a 
lighter  but  scarcely  more  rapid  footfall ;  then  the 
door  opened,  and  both  entered. 

The  girl  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  room, 
and  then,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom, 
made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  Superior,  pre- 
cisely repeating  the  action  on  being  presented 
to  Everard. 

She  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  rather  below 
the  medium  height  of  womanhood,  and  slight 
to  fragility.  Also  she  stooped  a  good  deal^  the 
result  perhaps  of  weakness  or  constant  sedentary 
employment,  other  than  which  she  had  scarcely 
known.  When  she  was  neither  learnmg  nor 
teaching  (for  the  convent  of  Santa  Teresa  was  a 
great  educational  establishment),  she  was  bend- 
ing over  her  embroidery  frame  or  musical  score, 
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or  weariedly  repeating  her  prayers  in  the  end- 
less succession  of  chapel  services.  An  hour's 
routine  exercise  in  the  convent  garden  was  all 
the  recreation  she  knew  ;  her  chief  pleasure  had 
been  the  stolen  kisses  and  furtive  chatter  of  the 
little  children  whom  she  helped  to  teach,  and 
who  belonged  to  the  happy  world  outside. 

Without  them  she  sometimes  thought  she 
must  have  died. 

No  wonder  her  cheek  was  pale,  the  outline  of 
the  oval  face  too  sharp,  the  large  dark  eyes 
— resolutely  fastened  on  the  ground — languid 
and  heavy.  Yet  none  but  the  most  careless 
observer  would  have  said  there  was  no  beauty 
in  the  face,  so  great  v/as  its  delicacy  of  line, 
so  superb  the  mass  of  shining  hair,  dusky  to 
blackness,  and  the  thick  fringe  of  the  curling 
eyelashes. 

Her  dress  was  singularly  ungainly ;  a  brown 
stuff  frock,  short  enough  to  display  her  coarse 
woollen  stockings  and  clumsy  shoes,  and  so 
scanty  as  to  defy  grace  of  arrangement. 

As  Everard  looked  at  her  he  experienced   a 
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sensation  of  the  warmest  indignation  and  the 
most  tender  compassion.  Was  this  checked  and 
passive  creature  the  outcome  of  the  charities  of 
conventual  life,  and  of  the  lovely,  joyous  child 
he  had  received  as  a  sacred  deposit  from  the 
arms  of  her  dving;  mother'?  She  looked  as  if 
love,  joy,  and  laughter  were  unknown  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  she  was  standing  before  him 
tremblino-  with  a  nervousness  almost  amountinor 
to  terror. 

*'  My  dear  child,"  he  said  to  her  in  the 
lancruao-e  familiar  to  her,  and  with  an  accent 
gentler  than  had  perhaps  ever  reached  her  ears 
before,  "  look  up  !  I  am  an  old  friend  who 
loved  your  mother  very  dearly,  and  nursed  you 
as  a  baby." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  drew  back 
in  seeming  distress  ;  the  lids  of  the  downcast 
eyes  quivered,  but  were  not  even  furtively 
raised ;  the  dainty  mouth  trembled.  He  was 
afraid  she  was  going  to  cry ;  not  a  word  could  he 
obtain.  A  feeling  of  commiseration  and  despair 
came  over  him.     He  turned  to  the  Superior — 

VOL.  IL  N 
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''It  is  natural  that  she  should  be  shy,  and  I 
will  not  tease  her.  I  must  ask  you  still  to  take 
care  of  her  a  little  longer.  As  there  seems 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  person  here 
to  accompany  her  to  England,  another  idea 
has  occurred  to  me.  There  is  a  lady  connected 
with  her  family  by  long  years  of  friendship, 
who,  I  feel  sure,  will  undertake  the  duties  of 
a  mother  towards  her.  I  will  send  for  her  at 
once,  but  it  will  probably  be  more  than  a  week 
before  she  can  arrive.  But  this  delay  will  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  discharge  of  the  heavy  obligations  under 
which  you  have  laid  us.'' 

The  Superior  bowed.  ''In  that  case,  you 
will  probably  not  care  to  see  the  signorina  again 
until  the  arrival  of  madam  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  I  fear  it  would  give 
her  doubtful  pleasure." 

It  was  a  matter  of  serious  regret  to  Everard 
that  he  should  thus  be  compelled  to  protract 
his  stay  in  Italy.  His  strong  desire  to  return 
home  was.  he  told  himself,  on  account  of  his 
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father,  and  of  the  pressing  affairs  that  would 
demand  instant  attention ;  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  health  also,  sorely  tried  by  fatigue,  expo- 
sure, and  discomfort. 

But  he  knew  that  all  this  counted  for  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  imperious  yearning 
to  meet  again  the  lovely  wistful  eyes  which 
had  last  looked  into  his  with  such  tender  solici- 
tude, and  to  hear  the  sensitive  voice,  every 
inflection  of  which  was  known  to  him,  express 
joy  to  see  him  safe  home  again. 

How,  he  was  constantly  asking  himself, 
should  he  break  to  her  the  news  of  her  hus- 
band's downfall  ?  or  rather,  how  should  he 
break  it  to  the  suspicious  and  vindictive  man 
himself?  It  would  be  hard  to  persuade  Hugh 
that  his  act  of  passionate  self-sacrifice  was  not 
a  fraud  and  provocation  after  all. 

He  had  written  to  Mrs  Alice  Dunbar,  ur- 
gently desiring  her  to  join  him  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  giving  her  sufficient 
particulars  of  the  story  to  warm  her  affectionate 
heart  towards  the  recovered  kinswoman  of  her 
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beloved  friend,  Lady  Portisham,  and  had  also 
despatched  Pietro  half-way  to  meet  her  in  order 
to  hasten  her  arrival. 

During  the  dreary  interval  of  waiting,  he 
employed  himself  in  collecting  every  scrap  of 
information  that  bore  upon  the  interests  of  the 
young  heiress,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  priest,  still  staying  at  Piacenza,  a  detailed 
written  statement  of  the  fraud  he  had  helped 
to  perpetrate,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  had 
been  influenced. 

The  box  which  had  been  delivered  into 
Everard's  keeping,  contained  letters  and  papers 
conclusive  of  the  identity  of  Beatrix  Frascati 
on  her  mother's  side. 

There  were  pathetic  journals  of  the  once 
joyous  and  high-spirited  girl,  to  whom  life  up 
to  her  wedding-day  had  been  nothing  but  a 
festival,  which,  having  glanced  at,  Everard  put 
aside  as  too  sacred  for  his  intermeddling. 

There  was  a  charming  miniature  of  the  child 
herself  at  the  age  at  which  he  had  first  known 
her,  —  a    smiling,    blooming,    happy    creature, 
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whom  it  was  bard  to  identify  with  the  pale 
and  melancholy  brown-garbed  maiden  he  had 
lately  seen.  Still  the  resemblance  was  to  be 
traced,  as  well  as  her  likeness  to  her  mother, 
of  whom  the  box  also  contained  a  picture, 
taken  when  not  much  older  than  her  daughter, 
but  as  radiant  and  spirited  as  she  was  shadowy 
and  depressed. 

"  But,"  said  Everard,  "  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault  if  we  do  not  warm  the  poor  child's  frozen 
heart  and  gladden  her  life.  I  have  a  heavy 
debt  to  pay  to  the  daughter  of  sweet  Beatrix 
Yaughan." 

At  length  Mrs  Dunbar  arrived,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  after  saw  Beatrix  Frascati  domesti- 
cated at  their  hotel.  Everard  was  eager  to 
depart,  but  he  could  not  refuse  a  lady  the 
day  or  two  of  rest  she  required,  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  some  more  suitable  apparel 
for  his  ward. 

He  himself  wisely  forbore  to  press  his  pres- 
ence or  attentions  upon  the  painfully  reserved 
and  frightened  girl,  who  seemed  to  doubt  her 
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right  to  look,  move,  or  speak  at  her  ease.  Her 
life  was  bound  round  with  mental  fetters  which, 
he  soon  perceived,  would  take  longer  to  cast 
off  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. 

The  one  present  point  of  satisfaction  was, 
that  the  homely  affectionateness  of  Mrs  Dunbar 
seemed  gradually  reducing  her  timidity  and 
exaggerated  respect 

On  the  evening  before  their  departure,  which 
had  again  been  unavoidably  postponed,  he  had 
entered  the  salon  of  their  hotel,  expecting  to  find 
Mrs  Dunbar  waiting  to  distribute  the  cups  of 
afternoon  tea,  which  he  generally  succeeded  in 
getting  administered  to  him  wherever  he  might 
be.  But  she  was  busily  engaged  in  making 
some  last  preparations  for  the  morrow,  and 
had  intentionally  left  Beatrix  as  her  repre- 
sentative, being  greatly  solicitous  to  overcome 
her  un-English  dread  of  speaking  or  being 
spoken  to  by  any  man,  other  than  a  priest, 
and  knowing  how"  implicitly  Everard's  kindness 
and  tact  could  be  trusted. 

Obedience   had  been,   up  to  that   time,  the 
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acquired  instinct  of  the  girl's  life  ;  but  she  was 
secretly  trembling  with  nervous  apprehension. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  close  to  the  wood- 
fire,  which  had  been  stimulated  by  fir-cones  to 
an  intense  heat  and  vivacity,  with  her  little 
table  properly  set  out,  and  the  tea  at  the  right 
point  of  infusion. 

She  wore  a  pretty  woollen  gown  of  crimson 
stuff,  with  a  graceful  adjustment  of  muslin  and 
lace  about  the  throat,  which  had  the  eff'ect  of 
making  her  look  more  like  other  girls. 

"  Madam  told  me  I  was  to  pour  out  tea  for 
you,"  she  said,  in  the  lowest  of  tones,  and  with- 
out raising  her  eyes  from  her  tray. 

Everard  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  fire  and 
looked  at  her. 

"  She  is  certainly  very  pretty,"  he  thought  to 
himself;  ''but  it  is  lamentable  to  see  how  her 
hand  shakes  !  "  Aloud  he  answered — "  Your 
mother,  Beatrix,  has  poured  out  tea  for  me 
many  a  time  when  she  was  about  as  old  as  I 
suppose  you  are  now,  and  I  was  a  poor  miser- 
able little  cripple,  strapped  down  to  a  reclining- 
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board."  On  this  occasion,  as  he  had  promised 
himself,  the  long  lashes  were  suddenly  raised, 
and  he  encountered  the  first  full  gaze  of  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

Her  lips  opened  instinctively,  disclosing 
small  square  teeth,  white  and  regular;  but 
they  closed  in  silence  again. 

"You  have  given  me  cream  but  no  sugar," 
he  said,  after  tasting  the  cup  she  had  nervously 
handed. 

"  I  have  observed  that  you  did  not  take 
any,"  she  faltered,  with  the  painful  hesitation  of 
one  accustomed  to  instant  and  sharp  rebuke. 

*'  Your  observation  is  correct,"  he  replied, 
smiling ;  "I  was  cruel  enough  to  wish  to  test 
it.  And  now,  as  we  have  been  left  to  amuse 
one  another,  shall  I  tell  you  a  little  about 
England  and  myself  and  about  your  mother, 
Beatrix,  and  her  old  home  1 " 

Her  eyes  quickened  and  colour  rose  ;  but  be- 
yond a  gesture  of  assent  she  made  no  further 
reply. 

Everard  had  a  delightful  faculty  of  talk,  and 
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on  this  occasion  lie  was  bent  upon  informing 
his  ward  of  her  mother's  story,  as  well  as  of 
her  own  future  prospects. 

He  described  slightly  his  own  afflicted  boy- 
hood, because  he  saw  it  excited  in  Beatrix  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  pity  which  was  cal- 
culated to  break  down  her  reserve,  and  he 
dilated  on  her  mother's  beauty,  kindness,  and 
brightness  of  temper,  not  only  because  it  was 
her  due,  and  all  his  memories  were  grateful, 
but  that  it  brought  a  flush  of  pride  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  pale  cheek  of  her  daughter.  Of 
Beatrix's  inheritance  he  did  not  think  it  as  yet 
wise  to  speak ;  but  he  described  Hurstpoint  to 
her  as  her  future  home,  and  spoke  a  good  deal 
of  his  father,  commending  him  to  her  filial  care 
and  afl"ection  in  the  future,  readily  perceiving 
how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  her  to  prove  her 
gratitude  by  acts  than  words.  Xow  and  again 
her  eyes  met  his  in  the  abstraction  of  her  rapt 
attention,  and  a  monosyllabic  inquiry  dropped 
from  her  lips.  He  felt  a  step  towards  intimacy 
had  been  gained. 
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Before  they  reached  England  the  icy  fetters 
which  bound  her  had  been  a  little  further 
thawed  by  the  constant  forethought  and  con- 
sideration of  her  travelling  companion.  It  was 
still  impossible  to  induce  her  to  express  an 
independent  opinion  or  hazard  a  spontaneous 
remark  ;  but  she  no  longer  shrank  into  herself 
when  he  approached  her,  or  trembled  with  ner- 
vousness did  he  unexpectedly  address  her. 
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CHAPTER    XXYIir. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  tlie  end  of  March, 
with  a  breath  as  warm  and  odorous  as  a  medi- 
eval May;  or  at  least  the  air  was  odorous 
which  had  first  swept  across  the  violet  beds,  over 
which  Lucia  Marriott  was  rapturously  bending. 
The  sound  of  carriage-wheels  on  the  gravel- 
drive  caused  her  suddenly  to  change  her  posi- 
tion and  look  round ;  she  recognised  it  as  the 
pony-phaeton  of  Lady  Hamilton,  the  grande 
dame  of  the  neighbourhood  without  controversy, 
and  one  respecting  whom  Mrs  Marriott's  inclin- 
ation was  a  little  uncertain.  She  enjoyed  her 
neighbour's  spirited  and  somewhat  cynical  ban- 
ter when  kept  within  certain  limits,  but  there 
were  times  when  her  freedom  of  speech  and 
manner  made  Lucia  blush  and  feel  uncomfort- 
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able.  Did  all  liigh-bred  ladies,  versed  in  the 
great  world  and  its  ways,  permit  themselves 
the  same  licence  ? 

Lady  Hamilton  on  seeing  her  hostess  on  the 
lawn,  threw  the  reins  to  her  groom,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her. 

"Do  not  come  into  the  house,  my  dear,  for  I 
would  rather  stay  and  gossip  outside.  I  am 
come  for  an  exhaustive  gossip,  and  hope  you 
are  in  the  vein — I  assure  you  it  is  a  fine  art, 
and  has  its  ebbs  and  flows.  You  look  saucy — 
what  do  you  presume  to  mean  ?  " 

"  That  whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing your  ladyship,  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
find  it  at  full  tide,"  said  Lucia,  dropping  a 
charming  courtesy. 

Lady  Hamilton  laughed  good-naturedly  and 
tapped  her  cheek. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  such  good  health 
and  spirits,  my  dear,  but  you  have  probably 
heard  my  news.  At  last  Everard  Deane  is 
come  home  ;  which  means  one  has  again  the 
chance  of  talking  to  a  man  who  does  not  mis- 
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conceive  your  meaning,  and  can  answer  without 
setting  your  teeth  on  edge.  For  my  part,  sav- 
ing your  presence,  dear  sir/'  she  added,  address- 
ing Hugh  who  had  just  discovered  the  ladies, 
and  had  hastened  to  join  them, — "I  hate  a 
country  gentleman,  or  rather,  I  do  not  know 
one  ! " 

"I  am  not  crushed;  I  hardly  dare  to  rank 
myself  under  the  category,"  answered  Hugh. 
"  But  I  thought  I  heard  you  speaking  of 
Hurstpoint  —  so  the  wanderer  is  come  home 
again  ! " 

"  He  is,  and  under  such  extraordinary  condi- 
tions that  I  rushed  over  this  morning  to  see  if 
his  nearest  neighbours  could  throw  any  light 
upon  the  matter.  He  has  brought  back  a  for- 
eign young  lady,  incapable  of  English,  her 
duenna,  and  a  French  maid.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  duenna,  I  should  hazard  a  guess  that  it 
was  his  bride.     What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  Let  those  speculate  who  care,"  said  Hugh, 
loftily,  ''  it  is  all  a  matter  of  profound  indiffer- 
ence  to    me.     I    saw  the   carriage   drive   past 
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yesterday  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Deane  ;  I 
thought  he  looked  wretchedly  fagged  and  ill." 

Lucia  was  silent.  It  struck  her  mind  with  a 
painful  chill  that  her  husband  had  not  men- 
tioned Everard's  return  :  also  she  was  anxiously 
asking  herself  whether  the  quickened  beat  of 
her  pulses,  and  the  vague  swelling  of  heart 
which  the  news  produced,  were  to  be  repressed 
and  condemned  as  criminal,  or  allowed  as  the 
innocent  manifestation  of  her  grateful  friend- 
ship ? 

*'  I  am  not  much  given  to  speculate  about  our 
neighbours'  affairs,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  serious 
that  Lady  Hamilton  looked  at  her  attentively, 
"  but  we  met  Mr  Deane  on  the  point  of  depart- 
ure, and  he  admitted  that  the  business  which 
took  him  abroad  was  disagreeable.  I  hope  it 
has  not  proved  more  so  than  he  expected." 

''  One  fact  is  patent,"  remarked  Hugh,  "  that 
the  disagreeable  business  which  he  was  com- 
pelled at  such  a  season  of  the  year  and  with 
his  wretched  health  to  do  for  himself,  instead  of 
devolving  it  on  another,  must  have  been  of  a 
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closely  personal  nature,  and  would  probably 
not  bear  investigation.  I  confess  the  popularity 
of  Everard  Deane  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a 
source  of  constant  surprise  to  me ;  his  comings 
and  goings,  his  health  and  interests,  seem  to 
be  points  of  such  unreasonable  and  undeserved 
importance." 

Lady  Hamilton  laughed. 

''  My  dear  Mr  Marriott,  when  you  have  lived 
as  long  as  I  have  in  the  world,  you  will  have 
learnt  that  every  man  and  woman  gets  dealt 
out  to  them  precisely  what  they  deserve.  We 
love  what  is  lovable,  and  admire  what  merits 
admiration.  Of  course,  to  a  sweeping  assertion 
like  this  there  may  be  exceptions,  but  it 
holds  for  the  most  part.  As  for  Everard 
Deane,  he  is  unselfish  and  sympathetic ;  he 
is  fastidious  as  a  man  is  entitled  to  be  who 
has  his  gifts  and  graces,  and  yet  he  is  full 
of  ardour,  pluck,  and  adventure.  Also,  he  has 
the  uncommon  merit  of  rating  himself  below 
his  true  value  :  he  has  fine  manners,  a  beau- 
tiful  face,  and   a   voice  which   could   scarcely 
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plead  to  any  woman  in  vain.  For  all  these 
things  we  like  him,  and  he  deserves  to  be 
liked." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Hugb,  with  a  sneer,  "  that 
success  with  women  is  the  secret  of  success 
with  them  !  My  views  are  obsolete ;  I  decline 
to  accept  this  speciality  as  amongst  Mr  Deane's 
merits.  It  is  his  reputation  as  a  libertine,  with 
his  position  as  public  favourite,  which  vex  my 
notions  of  right  and  wrong." 

Lady  Hamilton  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  heartily  wish  the 
chaste  and  ascetic  virtues  would  commend  them- 
selves to  society  with  a  little  more  grace  and 
courtesy !  The  prude  and  the  prig,  even  grant- 
ing their  claims,  are  invariably  odious — it  is 
only  a  question  of  degree.  Everard  Deane 
never  sneers,  Mr  Marriott ! " 

"  But,"  said  Lucia,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice, 
''is  it  quite  certain  that  Mr  Deane  deserves  the 
bad  reputation  he  has  got  ?  May  not  the  very 
qualities  you  have  mentioned  have  helped  to 
produce  false  impressions,  and  rare   slips  and 
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shortcomings  been  magnified  by  rumour  into 
consistent  ill-doing  ?  Has  conduct,  base  or  dis- 
reputable, ever  been  proved  against  him  ? " 

Her  colour  rose,  and  face  and  figure  seemed 
to  gather  expression  as  she  spoke  ;  she  returned 
her  husband's  angry  glance  with  a  certain  sweet 
and  steadfast  dignity^  which  had  the  eff'ect  of 
constraining  him  to  silence. 

"  Mr  Deane,"  she  added,  "  has  been  so  gener- 
ous a  friend  to  us — quite  outside  the  common 
bounds  of  generosity — that  it  would  hurt  my 
mind  grievously  to  think  of  him  as  even  some 
of  his  friends  would  lead  us  to  think." 

"  If  that  is  a  cut  at  me,  my  dear,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  meekly,  as  chastisement 
deserved.  I  like  what  you  say  very  much, 
and  am  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  no  little 
intrigue  of  Mr  Deane's  has  ever  come  under 
my  personal  notice,  and  lots  of  his  friends,  if 
pressed,  would  say  the  same.  Still,  he  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  gallantry ;  whether 
built  up  on  the  traditions  of  his  Oxford  career, 
or  on  the  imperfectly  known  eccentricities  of  his 
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conduct  abroad,  I  cannot  say.  Anyhow,  I  am 
charmed  to  hear  a  handsome  young  woman 
defend  her  friend,  even  when  he  is  a  male 
friend,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband." 

"  Lucia  has  the  most  exaggerated  faculty  of 
gratitude  I  have  ever  known,"  said  Hugh,  feel- 
ing it  necessary  to  say  something. 

"Of  which  you  get  the  benefit  as  well  as 
others,"  returned  Lady  Hamilton,  smiling.  "  I 
am  going  to  Hurstpoint  now,  will  you  come 
with  me  '?  " — addressing  Lucia.  "  You  know 
you  ought  to  call  on  the  young  lady." 

'*I  think  I  will  wait  a  little  longer/'  re- 
turned Lucia,  quietly.  "I  am  not  an  old  and 
honoured  friend  like  you,  but  if  I  can  be  of 
service  in  any  way,  please  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  know.  I  shall  so  enjoy  a  girl  at 
Hurstpoint ! " 

Lady  Hamilton  kissed  her  as  she  bade  her 
good-bye. 

"You  deserve  all  the  fine  things  our  friend 
Everard  says  of  you,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  see 
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you  again  in  a  clay  or  two,  and  report  how 
matters  stand." 

But  long  before  Lady  Hamilton  redeemed  her 
promise,  the  air  was  full  of  rumour,  which, 
busying  itself  with  the  interior  of  Hurstpoint, 
circulated  through  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
Stockdale  society,  and  of  necessity  reached  the 
occupants  of  Hawthorndene. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  lady  in  attendance  on  the  foreign  girl  that 
Mr  Deane  had  brought  home  with  him,  was 
no  other  than  the  late  Lady  Portisham's  well- 
known  and  attached  friend,  Mrs  Alice  Dunbar, 
although  she  had  not  yet  been  seen  outside 
the  park  gates,  and  it  was  whispered  did  not 
desire  to  be  recognised  or  visited  at  present. 
What  could  this  mean  but  that  there  was  some 
secret  to  conceal  ?  And  as  it  could  scarcely 
touch  the  quiet  and  respectable  lady  herself,  it 
must  concern  the  young  stranger  under  her  care. 

Lady  Hamilton,  it  was  known,  had  seen  her ; 
but  Lady  Hamilton  was  keeping  her  own  coun- 
sel, and  had  no  explanation  to  give. 
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The  fact  that  Everard  Deane  had  been  ill 
ever  since  his  return,  and  that  it  was  on  this 
account  the  house  was  kept  quiet,  was  not  to 
be  accepted  as  sufficient  explanation  by  any 
one  who  knew  the  world,  and  who  also  knew 
how  very  often  these  illnesses  occurred.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  young  lady  was  seen 
driving  out,  with  Mrs  Dunbar  in  attendance, — 
and  her  appearance  was  keenly  criticised,  with 
an  odd  bias  to  the  unfriendly.  Another  point 
of  animadversion  was  that  she  did  not  appear 
at  church,  but  that  old  Mr  Deane  with  Mrs 
Dunbar  sat  in  their  pew  alone. 

Lucia  observed  —  it  was  the  third  Sunday 
after  their  arrival — how  pale  and  stern  the  ven- 
erable master  of  Hurstpoint  looked ;  and  a  pang 
pierced  her  heart  when  the  idea  occurred  to  her, 
that  serious  anxiety  for  his  son  might  have  pro- 
duced the  unusual  expression. 

The  weather  had  changed  Avithin  the  last  few 
days :  the  premature  spring  seemed  to  have 
been  strangled  in  the  hard  grasp  of  returning 
winter ;    the    welcome     sunshine     and    genial 
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breezes  had  been  succeeded  by  frosty  nigbts 
and  cutting  east  winds  by  day,  that  reduced 
the  temperature  in  elevated  situations  below 
freezing-point.  It  all  told  against  an  invalid's 
convalescence. 

Lucia,  who  was  alone  that  morning,  waited  in 
the  church  porch  after  service  until  Mr  Deane 
came  out.  She  was  always  aware  of  a  certain 
formality  in  the  banker's  manner  towards  her, 
which  unquestionably  implied  an  absence  of 
personal  regard,  but  it  had  never  been  more 
marked  than  on  this  occasion. 

"  My  husband  and  I,"  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him,  "  are  very  anxious  to  hear  that 
Mr  Everard  Deane  is  better." 

"He  is  not  better,  madam,  I  grieve  to  say," 
was  the  answer,  and  he  scarcely  touched  the 
little  gloved  hand  that  sought  his ;  "  nor  is  he 
likely  to  be,  under  present  circumstances  of 
anxiety." 

And  the  old  man  turned  aside  with  a  stiff 
bow,  to  speak  to  some  other  importunate  friend, 
as  if  there  was  nothinor  more  to  be  said. 
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Lucia  walked  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  A 
grey  sky  brooded  overhead,  the  keen  air  stung 
her  cheek  as  it  touched  it,  and  she  shivered 
with  a  sensation  of  cold  that  seemed  to  pene- 
trate deeper  than  flesh  and  blood,  and  made  her 
spirit  shrink. 

"  Not  better  !"  she  repeated  to  herself.  ''  Was 
he  then  very  ill  ?  suffering  acutely,  as  she  had 
heard  people  say  he  was  accustomed  to  sufl'er  ? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  Mr  Deane's  marked 
allusion  to  '  circumstances  of  anxiety,'  as  if  she 
or  her  husband  were  in  some  way  implicated  ? 
She  had  often  recalled  Everard's  leave-taking,  and 
the  significant  manner  in  which  he  had  said  or 
implied  that  she  had  special  cause  to  wish  him 
'  hon  voyage'     Had  it  then  failed  to  be  such*? " 

As  she  entered  the  hall,  Hugh,  who  consid- 
ered himself  as  an  invalid,  excused  by  a  slight 
cold  from  Sunday  duty,  came  out  of  the  dining- 
room  to  meet  her. 

He  looked  pale  and  disturbed. 

"  Make  haste  and  take  ofi"  your  things,"  he 
said,  "and  then  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 
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"Cannot  you  tell  me  at  once,  Hugh'?  Have 
you  heard  bad  news  ?  " 

He  hesitated. 

"  Not  personally  bad  news ;  you  need  not 
alarm  yourself." 

Lucia  took  ofi*  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  laid 
them  down  on  a  table  at  hand  ;  then  she  led 
the  way  back  into  the  well  -  warmed  dining- 
room,  where  she  saw  her  husband  had  been  sit- 
ting. Her  mood  was  one  of  unusual  excitement. 
She  was  conscious  that  every  pulse  in  her  body 
was  beating  hard,  and  that  she  had  turned  very 
pale. 

'•'  Tell  me  now,"  she  said,  in  an  eager  and 
almost  imperious  tone.  And  as  she  spoke  she 
mechanically  pushed  back  the  hair  from  her 
forehead,  and  pressed  her  hands  against  it  with 
a  sense  of  painful  oppression.  "  Tell  me  now," 
she  repeated ;  "  it  is  about  Everard  Deane  ! " 

Hugh  uttered  a  passionate  expletive  ;  his  face 
assumed  the  expression  his  wife  had  seen  but 
on  one  occasion  before — it  grew  hard  and  vin- 
dictive. 
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"  You  are  a  good  guesser,"  lie  said,  with  con- 
centrated rage.  "It  is  about  Everard  Deane. 
I  have  received  a  note  from  him." 

He  seemed  to  hesitate,  especially  when  Lucia 
held  out  her  hand  as  if  to  demand  the  sight  of 
it ;  but  after  a  moment's  consideration,  he  pulled 
a  crumpled  morsel  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket 
and  threw  it  towards  her.  Surely,  he  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  watched  her  blanching  cheeks 
and  quivering  lips  as  she  read  it,  in  an  agony 
of  bitterness  ! 

She  put  dow^n  the  note,  seeming  as  she  did 
so  to  call  all  her  faculty  of  self-repression  to 
her  aid,  and  looked  with  strained  composure  at 
her  husband. 

"  I  will  go  at  once,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
moving  towards  the  door  as  she  spoke. 

Hugh  intercepted  her. 

"  Pardon  me,  Lucia,  you  will  not  go  at  all." 

He  was  white  with  excitement,  and  his  tone 
that  of  a  man  who  has  strung  himself  to  the 
uttermost  point  of  resistance ;  but  he  was  very 
anxious  not  to  forget  himself  as  he  had  done 
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once  before,  and  was  trying  hard  to  preserve  his 
self-command. 

It  was,  however,  difficult  to  keep  his  good 
resolutions  when  he  met  his  wife's  eyes  full 
for  the  first  moment  of  indignant  astonishment, 
then  softening  to  pathetic  appeaL 

"  You  cannot  mean  it  1 "  she  cried.  "  Huo^h, 
you  will  break  my  heart ! " 

He  bit  his  lip  in  silence,  and  renewed  his 
purpose;  he  knew  she  would  plead  again,  but 
it  was  in  a  difi'erent  tone. 

"  Can  you  be  a  man  and  resist  a  letter  like 
that  1 "  she  urged,  in  a  voice  so  low  and  sup- 
pressed that  it  was  barely  audible.  "  He  has 
written  to  you  himself — you  may  see  with  what 
difficulty — asking  your  permission  to  see  me,  in 
order  that  he  may  tell  me  something  that  weighs 
on  his  mind  and  aojorravates  his  condition — as  a 
personal  favour  from  friend  to  friend,  and — you 
refuse ! " 

"I  do  refuse,"  he  replied.  "What  right  has 
Everard  Deane  to  have  any  communication  on 
his  mind  for  your  ears  only '?     Let  him  tell  it 
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to  me  !  I  will  not  lend  him  my  wife  to  soothe 
his  deathbed — no,  not  even  at  the  cost  of  her 
own  suffering ! " 

Lucia  shuddered;  then  suddenly  stretched 
out  both  her  arms  towards  him — her  eyes  were 
swimming  with  tears. 

"  Go  with  me  ! "  she  implored.  "  Hear  every 
word  we  speak,  and  learn  the  wrong  you  do  us 
both !  I  do  not  ask  for  anything  more — only, 
let  me  go  ! " 

Love  has  been  said  to  be  strong  as  death,  and 
cruel  as  the  grave ;  probably  it  was  such  love  as 
moved  Hugh  Marriott's  reply  : — 

" Not,"  he  answered,  "if  by  so  doing  you 
would  save  his  life.  Do  not  urge  me  any  more 
— I  am  resolved." 

She  turned  from  him,  and  sitting  down  in  a 
chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands ;  he  saw 
that  her  whole  body  shook  with  agitation.  And 
well  it  might,  for  she  was  fighting  the  sharpest 
battle  she  had  ever  fought — a  wife's  love  and 
duty  contending  against  passionate  yearning  and 
the  tenderest  regard. 
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Hugh  touched  her  arm. 

"  Promise  me,  Lucia,  that  you  will  not  dis- 
regard my — my  feeling  in  this  matter.  I  mean 
— it  is  as  well  to  be  plain — that  you  will  not 
disobey  me." 

She  did  not  answer  or  look  up. 

"  My  honour,  my  happiness  are  involved," 
he  added,  almost  in  a  tone  of  entrccity. 

Then  she  lifted  her  head  proudly,  and  looked 
at  him  steadily. 

*'  Neither  is  involved !  Your  refusal  is  an 
insult  to  me  and  a  cruelty  to  him,  but  that  is 
the  power  your  position  gives  you,  and  I  sup- 
pose— I  do  not  know — that  it  is  my  duty  to 
submit.  At  least  I  will  obey  you  to-day. 
More  than  that  I  will  not  promise.  I  mean, 
if  I  hear  to-morrow  that  Everard  Deane  is 
indeed  dying,  and  still  wishes  to  see  me,  I 
shall  go  to  him  at  all  costs — save  that  of  my 
own  conscience." 

She  rose  up  and  left  the  room. 
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Whex  Lucia  reached  the  hall  she  paused  and 
looked  out.  The  skies  were  still  the  same 
leaden  grey  as  if  weighted  with  snow — a  gale 
was  rising,  and  the  trees  swayed  and  groaned 
in  the  blast,  shedding  their  tender  leaf-buds  on 
all  sides.  Some  downfall  threatened;  but  while 
the  wind  was  so  high,  she  concluded  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  descend,  and  her  state  of  mind 
urged  her  to  seek  relief  out  of  doors.  In  the 
house  she  was  not  sure  of  interruption  from  her 
husband,  and  she  needed  to  be  alone  to  think. 

To  think !  alas,  it  was  rather  to  suffer  and  to 
feel! 

She  put  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet  which  still 
lay  where  she  had  placed  them,  opened  the  door 
and  went  out. 
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Everard  Deane  dying  !  The  generous  friend 
who  had  been  so  ill  repaid,  and  who  perhaps 
owed  his  present  sickness  to  fresh  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  But,  again,  was  she  blinding  her 
own  heart  and  conscience  in  calling  him  friend 
only — was  he  not  lover  too  ? 

And  if  he  were  ?  could  love,  deep  as  the 
springs  of  being,  dry  up  at  arbitrary  command  1 
was  it  not  enough  —  ay,  even  in  the  sight  of 
God — that  he  held  his  passion  under  the  re- 
straints of  duty  and  regard  for  her  honour,  and 
even  abstained  from  sight,  or  word,  or  touch  ? 

Could  any  knight  of  old  have  been  more 
faithful  to  his  vows  of  chastity  than  he,  the 
so-called  libertine,  had  been  to  his  pledges  of 
silence  and  fidelity? 

But  death  levels  not  only  the  conventions 
but  the  lawful  restraints  of  society  :  if  the 
curtain  were  so  soon  to  fall  between  them  in 
eternal  separation,  would  it  be  a  crime  to  kneel 
for  a  moment  at  his  side,  suffer  him  to  hold  her 
hand,  and  bid  him  a  tender  adieu  before  the 
eager  and  loyal  heart  ceased  to  beat  ? 
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It  would  not  render  lier  less  faithful  or  less 
dutiful  to  sacred  vows  in  the  future  :  but  to  be 
forcibly  restrained  from  this  last  act  of  human 
charity,  would  burden  her  life  with  an  endless 
remorse. 

Of  what  he  had  to  say  she  thought  little  ; 
but  she  was  intensely  conscious  of  the  cruelty  of 
forbidding  him  to  say  it. 

She  had  walked  rapidly,  and  had  now  reached 
the  park  gates  which  opened  on  the  road  leading 
from  their  own  house  to  Hurstpoint.  She  paused 
and  looked  wistfully  in  that  direction.  At  the 
same  moment  she  perceived  in  the  near  distance 
a  neat  brougham  being  rapidly  driven  in  the 
direction  where  she  stood,  and  recognised  it  at 
once  as  that  of  Dr  Hall  am,  the  well-known  and 
distinguished  local  physician.  No  doubt  he  was 
just  come  from  the  Deanes'  house,  and  could 
give  her  the  information  for  which  her  soul  was 
thirsting. 

Did  any  moral  or  social  law  forbid  her  to 
question  him? 

She    opened    the   gate    with    a    hand    that 
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trembled  with  eagerness,  and  as  tlie  carriage 
drew  near  made  a  signal  to  the  coachman  to 
stop. 

The  doctor  put  out  his  head  and  recognised 
her,  then  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out. 
She  was  suddenly  struck  by  an  unusual  reserve 
and  coldness  in  his  manner. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  '?  "  he  asked. 
"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  at  Hawthorndene  ? 
I  was  coming  up  to  your  house — if  you  are 
returning,  may  I  offer  you  a  seat?" 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  at  home,"  said 
Lucia,  becoming  painfully  conscious  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  her  situation.  "  I  recognised  your 
carriage,  and  took  the  liberty  of  stopping  it  to 
ask  after  news  of  Mr  Everard  Deane.  Is  he  so 
very  ill?" 

She  thought  she  spoke  with  perfect  self- 
command,  but  the  ears  that  heard  her  were 
acute,  and  detected  a  ring  of  pain.  He  looked 
at  her  steadily. 

"Pray  step  in,"  he  said.  "We  can  talk  as 
we  go.     I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 
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She  obeyed,  and  they  drove  quickly  up  the 
avenue ;  but  Dr  Hallam  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten that  her  question  remained  unanswered. 

Lucia  bore  the  suspense  for  some  moments 
in  distressed  silence,  then  said — 

"  You  do  not  answer ;  I  am  afraid  you  do 
not  like  to  tell  me  bad  news." 

"It  is  bad  news  for  his  friends,"  returned 
the  physician,  curtly ;  "  he  is  very  ill  indeed. 
We  have  telegraphed  for  Dr  Adam  Park,  but 
the  answer  Mr  Marriott  returned  to  Mr 
Deane's  note  of  this  morning,  has  done  him 
more  harm  than  the  great  man  will  do  him 
good." 

Lucia  strained  her  hands  together. 

"  Answer  !  I — I  was  not  at  home  when  the 
note  came.  I  did  not  know  an  answer  had 
been  sent;  but,  no  matter,  Hugh  will  explain.'' 

Even  in  the  first  moment  of  her  anguish  and 
indignation,  the  instinct  of  loyalty  moved  her 
to  preserve  her  husband's  credit. 

"  Oh,  you  were  not  at  home ! "  said  Dr 
Hallam.,  with  more  complacency ;  "  perhaps  if 
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you  had  been,  the  aDs\Yer  would  have  been 
diflferent.  My  business  now  is  with  your  hus- 
band ;  shall  I  be  able  to  see  him  ? " 

"I  will  go  in  and  inquire,"  she  returned, 
conscious  for  the  first  time  of  some  awkward- 
ness in  the  situation. 

But  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  had  attract- 
ed Hugh's  attention  in  his  state  of  restless 
anxiety,  and  it  was  he  who  stepped  forward  to 
help  her  to  descend.  AVhen  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  face,  she  encountered  an  expression  of 
hard  displeasure,  which  found  some  vent  in  the 
sharp  bitterness  of  his  voice — 

*'  I  will  ask  the  meaning  of  this  another 
time,"  he  whispered.  "  Dr  Hallam  has  brought 
me  some  message,  and  I  must  receive  it  alone. 
Had  you  not  better  go  to  your  own  room  ? " 

It  was  not  a  suoro-estion  but  a  command. 
Lucia  looked  up  for  a  moment  with  a  flash  of 
hurt  dignity,  but  suddenly  her  eyes  fell  before 
her  husband's  stern  regard,  and  without  protest 
or  reply  she  turned  from  him  and  walked  slowly 
up-stairs. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Hugh  watched  her  till  she  was  out  of  sight, 
then  with  some  indistinct  apology  to  Dr  Hal- 
lam,  led  him  into  the  room  he  had  just  quitted. 

The  physician  approached  the  fire  eagerly, 
extending  and  chafing  his  white  well-formed 
hands,  and  poising  first  one  daintily  shod  foot 
and  then  the  other  upon  the  fender.  He  was  a 
little  man,  with  slight  well-knit  figure,  aquiline 
features,  and  an  acute  eye.  While  he  thus 
stood  and  warmed  himself,  he  was  furtively 
watching  Marriott. 

"  It  is  atrocious  weather,"  he  remarked ; 
''  the  worst  possible  for  man  or  beast.  The 
east  wind  cuts  like  a  knife  :  it  is  hard  to  keep 
the  current  of  life  flowing  in  one's  veins  ! " 

"  May  I  off'er  you  a  glass  of  wine  ? "  said 
Hugh,  turning  back  to  the  table,  which  was 
spread  for  luncheon.  ''  One  is  doubly  bound 
to  keep  your  blood  in  healthy  flow,  in  order 
that  you  may  do  the  same  for  others." 

Dr  Hallam  shru2f2:ed  his  shoulders. 

"  God  knows  how  little  we  can  do  in  that 
way  I     You  will  understand,  Mr  Marriott,  with- 
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out  further  prelude,  that  I  come  to  you  direct 
from  Hurstpoint." 

"Yes?"  asked  Hugh,  in  a  constrained  voice. 
He  could  not  command  himself  to  ask  any 
direct  question.  The  next  words  the  doctor 
spoke  might  determine  whether  the  stone  on 
which  his  happiness  threatened  to  be  broken 
was  likely  to  be  moved  out  of  his  way. 

"  I  may  as  well  say  at  once,"  resumed  the 
other,  "  that  I  am  in  Mr  Deane's  confidence.  I 
knew  he  had  written  to  you  this  morning,  and 
what  he  asked,  and  I  was  present  when  your 
reply  was  brought  back  to  him.  I  think,  if  you 
had  seen  the  pain  and  disappointment  it  caused, 
you  would  have  regretted  having  sent  it." 

*'My  regret  is,"  said  Hugh,  stiffly,  "  that  any 
man,  whether  sick  or  well,  should  have  been  so 
ill-advised  as  to  make  such  a  request.  It  was 
impossible  to  grant  it  ! " 

"  \Ye  will  waive  all  discussion  of  the  point,  if 
you  please;  that  is  not  the  object  I  have  in 
view.  You  proposed  in  your  letter  to  go  and 
hear  what  Mr  Deane  has  to  say,  instead  of  your 
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wife.  He  accepts  that  proposal,  and  I  am  to 
urge  you  to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  it  into 
effect."  . 

"But  surely,  if  his  condition  is  so  critical,  it 
will  be  unadvisable  to  expose  him  to  the  excite- 
ment of  a  painful  interview  '? " 

*'  That,"  returned  Hallam,  "  is  a  point  for  his 
medical  advisers  to  decide.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  for  him  than  the  fret  and  chafe  of  dis- 
appointment and  anxiety ;  every  symptom  be- 
comes aggravated,  and  the  worst  consequences 
may  occur." 

Hugh  made  no  answer ;  his  heart  was  beating 
hard  and  strong  under  his  frigid  manner,  for  in 
truth  his  selfish  instincts  were  waging  a  sharp 
battle  with  his  moral  sense.  To  desire  the 
death  of  this  man  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  an 
infamy;  he  must  take  careful  heed  to  preserve 
his  soul  from  the  stain  of  active  transgression. 
If  fate  had  in  store  for  him  this  blessed  relief, 
he  at  least  would  do  nothing  to  accomplish  it. 
"You  distinctly  assure  me,"  he  said,  "that  it 
will  be  better  for  Mr  Deane's  health  of  body 
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and  mind  that  I  should  go  and  see  him  ?  I  aoi 
convinced  the  meeting  will  be  painful  and  ex- 
citing, and  I  am  personally  very  reluctant  to 
submit  to  it.  Be  good  enough  to  remember,  Dr 
Hallam,  that  I  deliberately  wash  my  hands  of 
all  responsibility  in  the  matter." 

"There  is  one  point  of  the  responsibility," 
replied  the  doctor,  sharply,  "from  which  you 
cannot  escape, — I  mean  the  exercise  on  your 
part  of  the  greatest  discretion  and  considera- 
tion. It  will  depend  on  you  to  reduce  the  pain 
of  the  interview  to  a  minimum;  but  it  is  super- 
fluous to  urge  this  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case." 

"And  with  those  circumstances  I  am  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.  I  do  not  even  know 
what  is  the  mortal  disease  from  which  your 
patient  is  suflfering,  and  why  it  provokes  such 
special  interest  and  sympathy." 

"  I  should  hesitate  to  call  neuralgic  rheuma- 
tism a  mortal  disease,  unless  it  should  attack 
the  chief  organ  of  vitality,  which  is  the  thiug 
to  be  feared  in  this  case ;  but  surely  you  can 
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have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  special 
suffering  excites  special  compassion !  With 
Everard  Deane  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  his 
nervous  organisation,  added  to  the  weakness  of 
his  constitution,  exasperate  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions. Perhaps  you  may  scarcely  be  aware  that 
what  causes  one  human  being  only  a  slight 
sensation  of  pain  may  produce  torture  in  an- 
other ? " 

Hugh  smiled.  "  To  my  mind  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  fortitude.  The  man  who  cries  out 
is  not  of  necessity  suffering  more  pain  than  the 
man  who  grins  and  bears  it ;  but  perhaps  he  is 
in  the  way  of  exciting  more  sympathy  ! '' 

"  But  this  man  does  not  cry  out !  There  is 
something  that  even  you  might  find  pathetic  in 
his  pluck  and  sweetness  of  temper — two  quali- 
ties not  often  allied.  The  way,  too,  in  which 
both  father  and  son  control  themselves  for  each 
other's  sake  is  an  example  I  heartily  wish  could 
be  more  generally  followed.  But,  for  all  that, 
it  would  be  the  death-blow  to  the  one  if  the 
other  were  to  die." 
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"  And  will  he  die  ?  " 

"I  am  not  sure.  This  morning  I  was  in 
despair,  thinking  he  must  sink  under  the 
severity  of  his  repeated  attacks;  but  he  has 
rallied  again  a  little  since  then.  'We  have 
telegraphed  for  Adam  Park,  to  satisfy  the 
father's  anxiety ;  but  he  can  do  no  more  than 
we  have  done.  It  is  not  a  case  of  uncertain 
diagnosis,  or  where  much  can  be  efiected  beyond 
experimental  alleviation." 

'■'  Oh,  he  will  get  well,  depend  upon  it,"  said 
Hugh,  with  sudden  harshness;  "he  is  one  of 
those  men  who  delight  in  keeping  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  their  friends  on  the  stretch.  I  will 
go  to  Hurstpoint  as  soon  as  I  have  dined." 

"  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  more," 
returned  Dr  Hallam,  drily ;  "  only  I  hope  the 
dinner-hour  is  not  very  late,  or  may  be  antici- 
pated a  little.  The  reason  of  Everard  Deane's 
anxiety  to  see  you  soon  is  because  he  fears  Dr 
Park  mio^ht  forbid  the  interview.  You  will  bear 
this  in  mind  in  making  your  arrangements  ? 
Thanks  ;  no  more  wine.     I  must  be  off.'' 
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Hugh  accompanied  him  to  his  carriage. 

"  You  remarked  just  now  you  were  in  Mr 
Deane's  confidence,"  he  said  with  some  hesita- 
tion, as  the  doctor  was  taking  his  seat ;  "  have 
you  any  idea  what  he  has  to  tell  me  '? " 

''  It  is  bad  news,  I  believe.  I  was  at  liberty 
to  divulge  so  much  as  some  sort  of  preparation, 
but  of  the  nature  of  it  I  know  nothing.  I  am 
due  again  at  Hurstpoint  between  seven  and 
eight,  and,  if  you  choose,  I  will  call  for  you  and 
take  you  along  with  me." 

Hugh  assented,  watched  the  carriage  out  of 
sight,  and  then  went  back  into  the  dining-room 
with  a  cud  of  very  bitter  fancies  for  rumination. 
Bad  news !  there  is  scarcely  a  more  potent 
spell  to  conjure  with  :  many  of  us  may  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  against  it  when  it 
is  told,  who  have  small  patience  to  abide  the 
telling ! 

He  wandered  up  and  down  the  floor  for  a 
little  time,  full  of  such  fierce  passionate  disquiet 
as  he  had  never  felt  since  the  day  of  first  seeing 
Lucia  and  Everard  together.     This  man,  who 
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had  been  his  bane  throuorhout,  was  drawino;  his 
wife's  heart  out  of  her  bosom  by  the  pretence  of 
an  imminent  and  agonising  deathbed ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  he  would  fail  to  die  !  As  for  his  bad 
news,  what  power  could  Deane  have  in  his  hands 
to  hurt  him  '?  On  this  point  Hugh  was  inclined 
to  be  defiant.  But  he  would  go  up-stairs  and 
speak  to  his  wife,  he  decided  :  it  was  necessary 
to  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  impropriety  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty,  and  justice  and 
charity  too  might  require  him  to  tell  her  how 
the  arrangement  stood  between  him  and  Everard 
Deane. 

On  enterinoj  Lucia's  dressing-room,  which  he 
did  without  knockiug,  he  saw  she  was  kneeling 
before  a  couch  with  her  head  buried  in  her 
arms ;  but  whether  she  was  pouring  out  her  soul 
in  prayer  for  her  lover,  or  only  hiding  the  tears 
her  misery  forced  from  her,  he  did  not  choose 
to  speculate.  She  sprang  up  at  once  on  his 
entrance,  showing  a  pale  face  wet  with  tears, 
but  remained  silent,  without  any  attempt  to 
approach  him. 
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"  I  forgot  to  mention  just  now,"  he  said,  in 
the  harsh  off-hand  way  which  bears  witness  to 
secret  self-dissatisfaction,  '^  that  I  answered  that 
note  of  Deane's  this  morning,  by  proposing  to 
go  and  see  him  instead  of  you.  Hallam  came 
to  fix  a  time  for  the  interview.  I  am  going 
after  dinner." 

"  After  dinner !  Then  his  danger  is  not 
immediate  ? " 

"  By  God !  Lucia,"  he  answered  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone,  ^'  you  try  me  more  than  I  can 
bear  !  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer,  nor 
care  to  answer,  except,  perhaps,  in  one  way.  I 
mean,  that  the  life  on  which  your  happiness 
seems  to  hang  is  just  the  life  that  is  hateful 
in  my  sight.  Do  you  understand  what  you  are 
doing  when  you  show  me  that  Everard  Deane 
is  more  to  you  than  any  other  man — than  T, 
your  husband  ? " 

He  had  expected  some  indignant  disclaimer 
or  tender  appeal,  but  none  came.  He  ap- 
proached a  step  nearer  her,  his  eyes  alight 
with  anger. 
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''  You  do  not  even  deny  it — you  accept  your 
disgrace  !  More,  you  have  utterly  shamed  me 
by  betraying  your  anxiety  to  Dr  Hallam.  Con- 
ceive of  liis  going  back  to  Hurstpoint  and 
telling  the  man  you  waylaid  his  carriage  to 
ask  news  of  him  !  " 

He  extended  his  hand  as  if  to  grasp  her 
shoulder,  but  restrained  himself  with  a  great 
effort.  Her  absolute  passiveness  of  attitude 
and  the  set  expression  of  her  face  baffled  him  : 
it  seemed  as  if  she  were  holding  some  feeling 
or  purpose  in  reserve,  and  his  inability  to  un- 
derstand the  state  of  her  mind  exasperated  him 
still  further. 

"■  Will  you  speak  ?  "  he  said,  roughly.  ''  Let 
me  know  at  once  the  extent  of  your  dishonour — 
own  that  ^ou  love  this  man  !  " 

''And  if  I  did — own  it,"  she  answered  in  low 
but  distinct  accents,  "  what  action  would  you 
take?" 

"  What  action  ?  The  action  that  every  be- 
fooled and  outraged  husband  takes  in  such 
circumstances  !     If  I  could  not  cast  you  out  of 
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my  heart,  Lucia,  I  would  at  least  cast  you  out 
of  my  house  !  " 

"  Would  you  ? "  she  asked.  ''  Would  you 
have  no  pity  at  all  —  not  hesitate  a  little  ? 
Would  you  forget  all  the  past  and  ruin  my 
whole  future  life  for  an  involuntary  fault,  re- 
sisted to  the  uttermost,  and  to  which  voice  or 
form  has  never  been  allowed  ?  Would  you  be 
so  cruel,  Hugh,  and — unjust  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  with  horror  :  this  was  worse 
than  his  worst  fears.  When  he  had  said  he 
doubted  her  he  had  lied  unconsciously;  he  had 
belj^ved  in  her  fidelity  and  sensitive  honour 
until  now. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  said  vaguely,  in 
his  unutterable  distress.  "  Am  I  to  understand 
that  you  admit  it — worse,  excuse  it  ?  That 
you,  Lucia,  my  wife,  plead  guilty  to  loving 
another  than  myself '?  I — I  never  meant  what 
I  said  when  I  accused  you.  I  thought  your 
liking,  your  gratitude,  absurd  —  exaggerated  ; 
but  not  that  it  was  love  !  Unsay  what  you 
have  said — you  will  drive  me  mad  ! " 
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He  turned  away  from  her  and  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  averting  his  face  from  her.  What- 
ever littlenesses  of  character  he  possessed,  his 
love  for  his  wife  was  a  strong  and  generous 
sentiment,  built  up,  not  on  passion  and  posses- 
sion, but  on  a  frank  recognition  of  the  sweetness 
and  goodness  he  had  thought  her  special  attri- 
butes. That  she  should  cease  to  love  him  w^as 
scarcely  worse  than  that  she  should  cease  to 
be  worthy  of  his  love.  Hugh  was  one  of  the 
many  who  in  the  pride  of  their  own  (untempted) 
virtue  feel  that  a  moral  transgression  —  even 
though  involuntary — repented  —  retraced,  still 
leaves  between  them  and  the  sinner  a  barrier 
never  to  be  overpassed. 

Lucia  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  an 
expression  of  distressed  compunction,  then  came 
forward  and  knelt  down  by  his  side. 

"  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  will  you  be  patient  while 
I  try  and  explain  ?  I  am  like  those  groping  in 
the  dark  who  are  feeling  for  a  hand  to  guide 
them  ;  I  don't  understand  my  own  heart  nor  see 
my  duty  clearly.     I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am 
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not  wrongiog  myself  and  making  a  terrible  mis- 
take in  saying  what  I  have  said.  But,  any  way, 
are  not  you  my  husband,  whom  I  have  loved 
from  a  little  child  and  must  love  to  the  end  of 
my  life  1  Are  we  not  pledged  to  each  other  for 
all  time — for  better  or  worse  ?  You  cannot 
throw  me  aside  !  " 

"  Cannot  I  ?  "  withdrawing  his  hand  from  his 
face,  and  looking  down  into  the  pleading  eyes 
whose  softness  hardened  his  heart.  "  Does 
better  or  worse  include  the  possibilities  of  a 
wife's  faithlessness  or  a  man's  measureless 
capacity  of  condoning  it  ?  Trust  me,  Lucia, 
I  will  set  you  free  to  follow  your  own  shame- 
ful inclination  !  Will  you  go  to  your  lover  to- 
night— instead  of  me  ?  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Curse  him  1 "  he  added  between  his  shut  teeth. 

"I  will  never  go  to  him!"  she  cried  with 
sudden  energy.  ''  My  duty  lies  here,"  touching 
his  arm  as  she  spoke  ;  "  and  the  purpose  of  my 
soul  is  to  do  right.  Only — you  must  help 
me  1 

She  stopped  to  control  her  voice,  which  was 
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full  of  tears,  though  her  eyes  were  shining 
with  excitement ;  then  suddenly  changing  tone 
and  attitude,  and  flinging  her  arms  about 
him  as  she  knelt,  she  went  on  more  pas- 
sionately— 

"  Hugh,  think  how  you  would  try  and  save 
me  from  cold,  or  hunger,  or  bodily  peril !  Will 
you  not  do  the  same  because  the  danger  that 
threatens  me  is  greater  than  any  of  these  ?  I 
have  searched  my  heart  through  and  through  ; 
and  even  now  I  do  not  know  whether  the  love 
I  feel  for  Everard  Deane  is  in  any  way  an  act 
of  disloyalty  to  you ;  but  I  am  afraid  lest  the 
time  should  come  when  the  doubt  will  be  settled 
— when  I  should  be  so  miserable  as  to  be  sure 
of  my  guilt.  I  have  confessed  the  truth,  so  far 
as  I  can  find  it  out,  that  you,  who  are  stronger, 
may  help  me  against  myself.  Who  should  save 
me  but  you  ?  " 

He  had  again  turned  away  from  her  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands ;  but  she  felt 
the  trembling  of  the  limbs  against  which  she 
leaned,  and  at  least  he  had  not  repulsed    her. 
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But  it  was  the  cruellest  moment  of  Hugh 
Marriott's  life.  Her  posture  of  humility,  the 
pathos  of  her  voice  and  the  force  of  her  appeal, 
he  felt  unable  to  resist ;  but  had  he  tender- 
ness and  magnanimity  enough  to  do  what  she 
asked  him?  was  he  great  enough  to  forgive 
the  woman  he  adored  for  loving  him  less  than 
he  loved  her  —  less  than  her  duty  and  his 
rio:hts  ? 

"God  help  you!"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
smothered  voice;  "there  will  not  be  much  in 
my  power,  Lucia  ! " 

"  Everything  is  in  your  power,"  she  urged, 
pressing  closer  against  him.  "  Love  me  still, 
and  I  will  love  you  better  than  of  old — hold  me 
tighter,  Hugh,  and  I  cannot  go  I " 

The  expression  she  used  cut  him  to  the  quick 
— hold  her  against  her  will !  He  put  her  gently 
away  from  him  and  rose  up  ;  he  was  trying 
hard  to  control  himself  so  that  no  rash  expres- 
sions of  either  his  love  or  his  bitter  hate  should 
escape  him. 

"  I  have  loved  you,  as  you  know,  all  my  life," 
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he  answered,  "  and  yesterday  I  should  have  said 
I  should  love  you  to  its  end.  To-day  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  or  how  to  answer  you. 
You  break  my  heart  by  your  appeals.  Am  I  to 
force  your  faithfulness  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  '"  in  the  sense  that  goodness 
and  patience  constrain  gratitude  and  love.  Bear 
with  me  a  little  while  and  I  will  pay  you  back 
with  the  devotion  of  my  life,  if  that  is  worth 
your  having." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  think  we  will 
talk  any  more  now  on  the  subject,  Lucia,  for  I 
can't  talk  calmly.  I  have  been  robbed  of  what 
I  valued  most,  and  what  I  believed  was  safe 
from  attack,  still  more  from  surrender ;  but  I 
will  do  nothing  rash  or  unkind.  Everything 
henceforth  will  be  different,  and  only  time  can 
show  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  the 
difference." 

He  hesitated,  looked  at  her  as  she  stood 
before  him  with  bowed  head  and  face  contracted 
with  pain,  and  then  went  up  to  her  and  laid  a 
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kiss  upon  her  forehead.  It  was  not  an  impulse 
of  affection  so  much  as  a  pledge  for  tolerance 
and  forgiveness. 

In  return,  his  wife  bowed  her  head  upon  the 
hand  he  had  placed  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
pressed  her  lips  upon  it. 
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Circumstances,  no  doubt  beyond  his  control, 
delayed  Dr  Hallam's  movements  so  far  that  it 
was  almost  nine  o'clock  before  he  called  at  Haw- 
thorndene  to  fulfil  his  ensrao-ement  with  Huo-h 

o    o  o 

Marriott.  Husband  and  wife,  after  mutual 
consideration,  had  fulfilled  the  routine  duty  of 
dining  together,  or  rather  Lucia  had  obeyed  an 
intimation  to  that  efi*ect  from  her  husband. 
There  was  nothins^  that  could  have  been  more 
distasteful  to  Hugh  than  that  his  domestic  re- 
lations should  become  a  subject  of  gossip  with 
his  servants. 

But  unfortunately  his  self-restraint  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  ordinary 
manner  towards  his  wife  :  he  was  stern,  stifi", 
and  taciturn.     To  Lucia  it  had  already  become 
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an  agonising  question  whether  she  had  not 
wrecked  their  happiness  by  a  refinement  of  con- 
scientiousness exceediug  the  strictest  demands 
of  duty.  Pale  and  subdued,  she  sat  opposite 
the  man  whose  satisfaction  in  their  relations 
had  been  absolute  a  few  hours  before,  but  in 
whose  breast  she  had  herself  sown  the  seeds  of 
bitter  disappointment  and  distrust.  The  "  dif- 
ference" of  which  he  had  spoken  was  already 
painfully  felt  :  had  it  been  necessary  to  risk  his 
peace  of  mind?  could  she  not  have  suffered 
alone  and  conquered  herself  better  without  that 
hard  confession  ? 

It  was  a  relief  when  a  servant  brought  in  a 
message  from  Dr  Hallam,  saying  his  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  but  he  would  not  get  out, 
and  hoped  Mr  Marriott  would  not  keep  him 
waiting,  as  he  was  already  very  late  ;  also,  that 
the  night  was  bitterly  cold,  and  he  had  better 
put  on  an  overcoat.  Hugh  coloured  with  pas- 
sionate feeling  as  he  received  this  message  :  had 
not  events  so  changed  the  position  of  affairs  that 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  his  promise  ? 
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He  o'lanced  towards  liis  wife,  and  met  her  sad 
and  anxious  look  fixed  on  his  face. 

"  You  still  expect  and  wish  me  to  go  1 "  he 
asked,  sternly. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  with  more  firmness 
than  he  had  expected.  "  Every  one  need  not 
suffer  for  my  fault." 

She  stopped,  then  added  in  a  lower  tone,  with 
that  fine  courao^e  which  distinoruished  her — 

"  You  will  remember  that  he  is  very  ill  ? " 

"  I  will  remember  that  you  love  him,  Lucia ! " 
he  replied  with  concentrated  bitterness,  and 
went  out. 

The  two  men  drove  rapidly  through  the 
silent  night,  the  stinging  frosty  air  being  sat- 
urated with  the  beams  of  an  unclouded  moon 
at  full.  They  were  both  silent  :  we  will  sup- 
pose the  doctor's  thoughts  were  professionally 
enorased  :  Hus^h  sat  with  folded  arms  and  hat 
pulled  low  down  over  his  brows  in  such  a 
mood  of  sullen  wretchedness,  that  he  had  a 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  within  the  bounds  of 
decent  self-restraint. 
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Even  now  he  doubted  if  he  had  been  well 
advised  to  consent  to  this  forced  interview ; 
if  he  should  be  able  to  prevent  himself  from 
cursing  the  man  who  had  fooled  him  with  a 
worthless  gift,  and  surrendered  a  treasure  after 
he  had  rifled  it  of  its  value. 

When  they  reached  Hurstpoint,  servants  evi- 
dently on  the  watch  ran  softly  out  to  open  the 
carriage-door  noiselessly  and  conduct  the  visitors 
into  the  house.  Hugh,  as  he  entered,  glanced 
round  the  hall — as  thoroughly  warmed,  flower- 
adorned,  and  cheerful-looking  as  ever.  There  is 
something  profoundly  pathetic  in  the  routine 
observance  of  these  external  forms  under  the 
remorseless  conditions  of  human  loss  and  change. 

Before  he  and  Dr  Hallam  had  crossed  the 
hall  to  the  staircase,  Pietro  stepped  forward 
to  meet  them.  Hugh  could  not  but  observe 
that  the  man's  face  looked  haggard  and  care- 
worn, and  his  eyes  red  as  if  he  had  been 
weeping  —  though  this  sign  of  weakness  was 
likely  to  rank  as  an  offence  in  the  young 
Englishman's  view. 
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'"'  How  is  your  master  ? "  asked  Dr  Hallam, 
sharply. 

"  Worn  out  with  watching  and  waiting,  but 
very  quiet.  Why  did  you  not  bring  him 
before  ? " 

Hugh  glowed  with  auger,  but  it  was  thrown 
away  on  the  preoccupation  of  the  other. 

"  Show  the  way  up-stairs,  Pietro  ;  I  will  go 
in  first  and  prepare  LIr  Deane." 

The  room  which  they  now  entered  was  not 
a  bed-chamber,  but  a  library  and  sitting-room 
combined — the  accessories  of  which  were  on 
the  same  scale  of  luxury,  suggestive  of  self- 
indulgence,  which  never  failed  to  excite  Hugh's 
scorn  and  displeasure.  The  very  couches  and 
chairs,  in  their  ingenious  adaptations  to  bodily 
ease,  provoked  his  temper.  Exquisite  replicas 
of  antique  statuary  gleamed  in  crimson-draped 
recesses ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  paintings, 
bas-reliefs,  or  prints,  wherever  the  bookcases  left 
an  available  space.  The  high  and  curiously 
carved  mantel  was  a  marvel  of  medieval  in- 
genuity ;   and  its  niches  enclosed  specimens  of 
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Asiatic  pottery  and  ivory  carving,  grotesque 
and  consummate  in  execution,  which  might 
have  driven  the  most  ambitious  collector  to 
despair.  There  was  no  light  but  that  supplied 
by  the  fire  of  fragrant  pine -logs,  which  blazed 
up  the  wide  chimney,  and  the  moon,  which 
shed  her  full  rays  through  the  windows  from 
which  the  heavy  draperies  had  been  pushed 
back  :  the  perfume  of  violets  from  a  large  bowl 
on  a  distant  table  filled  the  room. 

Everard  Deane  was  lying  upon  a  couch  that 
occupied  a  recess  in  the  wall,  and  was  wrapped 
in  a  large  sealskin  pelisse,  which  doubtless 
served  the  purpose  of  the  sick  man^s  usual  in- 
vestment of  sheets  and  blankets,  as  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  seen.  A  coverlet  of  some 
soft  woollen  stuff  had  been  thrown  off,  and  was 
lying  in  a  soft  heap  on  the  floor.  The  pillows 
which  supported  his  head  were  covered  in  crim- 
son silk,  and  gave  to  Hugh  Marriott's  percep- 
tions the  finishing  touch  of  the  strange  and 
fantastic  to  the  scene.  They  served  also  as 
an  effective  background  to  the  almost  mortal 
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pallor  of  the  face  which  pressed  them,  and  the 
features  of  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  in  marble,  so  fine  and  sharp  was  their 
outline.  The  eyes  were  shut  and  the  lips  firmly 
closed ;  while  the  hand,  which  was  thrown 
across  the  breast,  was  rigidly  clenched. 

He  was  not  quite  alone,  as  Hugh  had  at  first 
supposed ;  for  a  girl  of  an  age  he  was  not  able 
to  determine — she  being  so  much  in  the  back- 
ground as  to  be  imperfectly  seen — was  seated 
on  an  ottoman  watching  the  invalid  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  his 
vision,  and  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  The 
apparition  of  this  girl  sharpened  the  bitterness 
of  Huo-h's  feelino^s,  which  had  for  a  moment 
yielded  to  an  instinct  of  compassion  as  his  eye 
fell  on  the  sick  man.  He  guessed  it  was  the 
newly  imported  stranger,  and  it  seemed  another 
bizarre  and  characteristic  incident. 

Dr  Hallam  stepped  softly  to  the  couch  and 
looked  at  his  patient. 

"  He  is  asleep  ! "  he  remarked  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction.     "  How  long  ?  " 
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He  addressed  tlie  question  to  the  girl,  who 
answered  by  holding  up  the  delicate  forefinger 
of  one  hand,  and  laying  the  other  on  her  lips. 

The  doctor  silently  indicated  a  chair  to  Hugh, 
who  sat  down,  feeling  like  a  man  who  is  walk- 
ing in  his  sleep.  In  the  effective  picturesqueness 
of  the  sick-room  and  its  accessories,  or  rather  in 
the  complete  absence  of  everything  which  could 
rank  as  such,  there  seemed  to  him  something 
unnatural  and  unreal ;  nor  was  the  impression 
reduced  when  he  saw  Pietro  enter  and  take  his 
place  noiselessly  at  the  foot  of  his  master's 
couch,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  face.  For 
ten  minutes  an  unbroken  silence  reigned  ;  the 
watchers  seemed  almost  to  hold  their  breath, 
and  that  of  the  sick  man  was  quietly  drawn  ; 
then  he  stirred  uneasily,  the  lips  twitched,  the 
brow  contracted,  and  the  hand,  which  had  re- 
laxed, was  again  clenched  hard — consciousness 
had  returned,  and  with  it,  the  relentless  des- 
potism of  pain. 

Hugh  sat  and  watched  him  with  a  hard  scru- 
tiny.    The  indications  of  acute  sufi'ering  were 
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SO  unconscious  and  palpable  that  he  could  not 
resist  their  evidence,  even  before  the  patient's 
lids  were  raised  and  disclosed  the  dim  and 
sunken  eyes ;  but  his  sympathies  were  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  his  vindictive  jealousy. 

"Let  him  suffer;  he  has  cursed  my  life,"  he 
said  to  himself 

Dr  Hallam  stepped  forward  and  leaned  over 
the  couch,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sight  of  Hugh, 
who  drew  back  accordingly. 

"  You  have  been  sleeping — you  are  better  ? " 

"  Better  ?  yes,  let  us  say  so !  You  have 
brouorht  the  man  I  want  ? " 

"He  is  here ;  but  I  still  doubt  if  I  am  jus- 
tified in  letting  you  see  him ;  let  us  wait  for 
Adam  Park.  I  should  like  to  divide  my 
responsibility  ! " 

"  My  dear  Hallam,  don't  drag  me  over  that 
ground  again  !  You  consented,  and  I  slept  on 
the  streugth  of  it.  Give  me  some  coffee,  Pietro, 
and  then  clear  the  room.  I  have  no  time  to 
lose.'' 

Hugh  observed  that  the  girl  had  glided  out 
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of  the  room  into-^  another  which  opened  out  of 
it,  and  soon  reappeared  with  the  coffee,  which 
she  handed  to  Pietro  without  coming  into 
sight. 

"  Thanks,  kind  Beata ;  but  it  is  time  for  chil- 
dren to  be  in  bed,"  said  Everard,  on  whom  no 
movement  seemed  to  be  lost.  ''  Don't  resist, 
but  come  and  bid  me  good  night." 

She  came  forward  at  once,  sank  on  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  couch,  and  pressed  her  lips 
upon  his  hand. 

*'  Good  night  for  you  would  be  good  night 
to  me,"  she  whispered.     ''  Say  you  are  easier  1" 

She  spoke  in  a  language  Hugh  recognised  as 
Italian,  but  could  not  follow.  The  exquisite 
modulation  of  her  voice  pleased  even  his  reluc- 
tant ear. 

"  I  am  easier.  Sleep  well,  dear  child,  and 
let  yours  be  the  first  face  I  see  in  the  morning." 

He  could  not  have  given  her  a  deeper  satis- 
faction. A  lovely  blush  spread  over  her  pale 
face  and  delicate  throat.  When  she  reached  the 
door  she  turned  and  made  a  general  obeisance 
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to  the  rest  of  the  company,  which  was  as  charm- 
ine:  as  it  was  un-English. 

"  Thank  heaven,"  said  Everard,  "  that  she 
and  the  dear  old  father  have  consented  to  go 
to  bed  !  If  it  were  not,  Hallam,  for  Pietro's 
womanish  eyes,  I  could  groan  now  a  little  at 
roy  ease." 

"You  do  not  know,"  cried  Pietro,  eagerly, 
"  Mr  Marriott  is  present !  " 

Everard  looked  vexed,  and  the  painful  colour 
rose  slowly  in  his  face. 

"  That  is  hardly  fair,"  he  said,  as  Pietro  raised 
the  pillows,  and  held  the  coffee  to  his  lips  with 
equal  tenderness  and  dexterity,  ''  to  leave  me 
unwarned ;  but  I  will  be  thankful  that  I  have 
not  disgraced  myself,  and  that  he  has  been 
good  enough  to  come.  AYill  you  let  me  see 
you? 

Hugh  came  forward  reluctantly,  and  with  a 
stiff  inclination ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  eager  and  wistful  expression  of  Everard's 
face  watching  his  approach,  which  moved  him 
in  spite  of  himself. 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  very  ill,"  he  said, 
in  a  constrained  tone. 

Everard  made  a  movement  of  dismissal  before 
answering.  Both  doctor  and  servant  withdrew 
to  the  further  apartment,  and  the  former  dropped 
the  heavy  velvet  curtain  over  the  door  of  com- 
munication. 

"  You  are  sorry,  Marriott  I  "  answered  Everard, 
with  a  slight  smile — "  well,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  carry  enmity  into  the  grave." 

He  paused,  whether  to  conquer  some  paroxysm 
of  pain  or  of  feeling,  Hugh  felt  doubtful,  then 
added — 

"  Will  you  think  me  a  fool,  and  refuse  to 
answer  if  I  ask,  is  Lucia  sorry  ? " 

Hugh  felt  sick  at  heart ;  involuntarily  he 
grasped  hard  the  back  of  a  chair  near  which  he 
was  standing. 

"  She  is  sorry,"  he  said,  dropping  the  words 
sternly  from  his  unwilling  lips. 

"  Yet  you  would  not  let  her  come  and  see 
me  !  You  had  the  power  to  deny  a  sick  man's 
craving,  and  you  used  it.     What  harm  should 
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1  have  done  her  ?  I  might  have  clasped  her 
hand  in  the  valley  of  death,  and  left  yon  all 
the  same  a  lifetime's  blessedness," 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  die,"  said  Hugh, 
with  growing  hardness  of  look  and  tone ;  "  dy- 
ing men  are  not  alive  like  you.  But,  if  you 
please,  we  will  discuss  nothing  but  the  matter 
of  business  about  which  you  have  sent  for  me." 

"  For  her — not  you  !  I  wished  to  tell  her — 
who  would  have  believed  the  truth — in  order 
that  she  might  soften  it  to  you,  who  will  find 
it  hard  to  accept.  This  you  refused,  so  I  must 
tell  you  my  own  way." 

He  stopped  again — for  speech,  or  rather  the 
continued  repression  of  any  outward  sign  of 
physical  distress,  was  hard  to  sustain — then 
added — 

"  You  must  pardon  my  abruptness,  for  I  have 
not  strength  to  enlarge.  You  noticed  the  girl 
who  left  the  room  just  now  ?  She  is  the  late 
Lady  Portisham's  niece,  the  only  child  of  her 
elder  sister,  and  heir-at-law  to  the  Hawthorn- 
dene  estates." 
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Hugh's  first  sensation  was  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  cruel  and  unexpected  blow,  which 
stunned  him  for  the  moment;  the  next  was  a 
moment  of  scornful  incredulity,  to  yield  finally 
to  an  emotion  of  the  most  furious  indignation. 

The  idea  which  possessed  him  was  that 
Everard  himself  was  at  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  had  brought  about  his  downfall,  if 
such  were  indeed  threatened,  by  the  exercise  of 
some  fraudulent  contrivance.  The  notion  was 
untenable  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  reason; 
but  his  reason  was  obscured  by  passion. 

An  oath,  not  impulsive,  but  of  concentrated 
malignity,  passed  his  lips ;  the  face  he  turned 
towards  Everard  was  white  with  hate  and  fury. 

Everard  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows.  He 
had  no  key  to  Marriott's  state  of  mind,  and  was 
simply  amazed  at  liis  want  of  decency  and  self- 
command. 

The  man  was  a  greater  brute  than  he  had 
supposed.     Alas,  poor  Lucia  ! 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  you  take  it  so  hard ; 
but  it  is  not  my  fault.     The  matter  has  wor- 
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ried  me  a  good  deal ;  but  I  have  no  free  will 
in  regard  to  the  course  of  it.  I  felt  bound 
to  tell  you  myself,  but  perhaps  I  have  made  a 
mistake.  You  will,  of  course,  have  full  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment; and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  compromise  and 
arrangement " 

Hugh  interrupted  him. 

"  Stop,"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  hoarse  with  pas- 
sion. ''  Drop  this  farce  of  generosity  and  good- 
will :  it  is  played  out !  You  think  I  have  been 
your  dupe  all  through,  but  you  are  wrong  :  I 
never  believed  in  you  I  From  the  first  hour 
my  instinct  taught  me,  that  what  looked  like 
generosity  and  merit  in  you  must  be  some 
deeper  form  of  evil.  I  understand  clearly  why 
you  cheated  me  with  the  fraudulent  gift  of 
Hawthorn  dene,  and  as  clearly  why  you  now 
deprive  me  of  it — keeping  your  heiress  hidden 
till  it  suited  your  purpose  to  produce  her.  I 
understand  that  you  are  as  utterly  without 
conscience  or  pity  as  the  very  devils  in  hell ; 

VOL.  II.  R 
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only,  please  God,  please  God,  you  shall  not 
get  what  you  want :  I  will  yet  save  what  you 
would  destroy ! " 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  began  to  pace 
the  room,  the  thick  carpet  muffling  his  foot- 
steps ;  but  the  movement  operated  on  Everard's 
nerves  like  vitriol  on  an  open  wound. 

"  For  God's  sake,  sit  down  ! "  he  said,  in  a 
suppressed  voice. 

Hugh  turned  sharply  round  and  looked  at 
him,  his  eyes  fascinated  by  the  indications  of 
pain,  that  obviously  reached  the  point  of  tor- 
ture, and  of  fortitude  so  absolute  as  to  extort 
his  recognition. 

"  Do  not  look  at  me  ! ''  said  Everard,  with  a 
faint  smile,  "  it  is  the  one  thing  I  cannot  bear. 
I  am  in  the  clutch  of  another  paroxysm  ;  if  you 
are  not  as  pitiless  as  the  devils  in  hell,  you  will 
go  and  leave  me  alone." 

Hugh  hesitated.  A  moment  before  he  would 
have  said  any  emotion  of  sympathy  towards  the 
other  was  impossible  ;  but  there  was  something 
in  Deane's  combined  extremity  and  resolution 
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which  suspended  for  a  moment  the  force  of  his 
enmity. 

'•'  I  would  rather  help  you  if  I  can,"  he  an- 
swered awkwardly  enough,  going  up  to  the 
couch,  and  making  a  movement  as  if  he  would 
have  raised  him  on  his  pillows ;  but  the  attempt 
was  resisted  with  a  decision  not  to  be  mistaken. 

'•  The  only  kindness  you  can  do  me  is  to  go. 
Do  not  touch  me,  for  mercy's  sake  !  Yet,  wait  a 
moment." 

A  few  minutes  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to 
speak  again,  then  he  said — 

"  I  have  not  breath  for  many  words,  only — 
break  the  news  I  have  given  you  gently  to  her, 
and — don't  let  her  know  anything  of  what  you 
have  chanced  to  witness.     I  am  better  now." 

Hugh  felt  an  indefinable  pang.  In  the  light 
of  these  manifestations  it  was  hard  utterly  to 
hate  or  contemn  the  man ;  any  way,  he  had 
chosen  an  ill  time  for  the  expression  of  his 
wrath. 

••'Before  I  go,"  he  said,  ''I  have  a  word  to 
say.     I  meant  every  syllable  of  what  I  said  just 
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now,  though,  naturally,  I  was  under  strong  ex- 
citement ;  but  I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten 
the  condition  you  are  in.  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  this." 

He  had  expected  a  prompt  response,  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  his  apology  by  the  effort  it  had 
cost  him.  But  Everard  remained  silent.  Pres- 
ently looking  towards  him,  lie  saw  that  Hugh 
was  still  standing  stiffly  by  his  side  awaiting  an 
answer. 

''You  are  expecting  me  to  say  I  accept  your 
apology,  and  in  tbe  sense  of  bearing  you  no 
malice,  I  do.  But  it  is  a  poor  equivalent  for 
blows  so  brutal  and  unmanly  as  yours.  You  are 
under  some  insane  delusion,  but — -let  it  pass  ! " 

Hugh  hesitated  and  coloured.  "  Do  you  wish 
me  to  understand  that  you  dispute  or  deny  the 
view  I  take  of  your  conduct  ?  that  you  claim  to 
be  honest  and  straightforward  in  this  matter  1 '' 

"No,"  returned  the  other,  with  his  slight 
smile;  "I  don't  mean  that.  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  myself  as  defending  my  life  or  its 
motives  against   your   interpretation  of  them. 
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But  I  am  sorry  for  one  thing  :  I  had  wished 
you  and  I  to  carry  out  the  settlement  of  Miss 
Frascati's  claim  between  us,  but  you  have  ren- 
dered that  impossible.  In  the  future  the  law- 
yers must  manage  it,  and  that  is  the  one 
thing  I  planned  to  prevent ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  with  that  future  I  shall  be 
mixed  up." 

Hugh  felt  himself  dismissed,  but  also  an  un- 
accountable reluctance  to  leave  matters  as  they 
were.  As  he  looked  at  Everard,  who  when 
speaking  seemed  galvanised  into  eager  vitality 
only  to  intensify  the  collapse  of  reaction,  the 
doubt  pressed  upon  his  own  mind  whether,  after 
all,  his  future  was  not  as  limited  as  he  himself 
and  some  of  his  friends  thought  it. 

If  this  were  the  last  time  they  were  to  meet, 
and  there  were  a  possibility  that  he  had  wronged 
him,  he  would  like  the  parting  to  be  different. 
After  a  few  minutes'  painful  pause,  he  said  in  a 
constrained  voice — 

"  I  will  go  now ;  have  you  any  message  to 
send  to — Lucia  ? " 
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Everard  opened  his  heavy  eyes,  in  which  for 
a  moment  the  fires  seemed  rekindled. 

"  None — by  you.  You  forget  I  have  prayed 
to  you  once  in  vain.'' 

Then  he  added  with  evident  difficulty — 

"  But  to  you  I  leave  a  message.  Be  good 
to  her  under  all  changes — my  love  has  never 
smirched  her  purity.  I  have  heard  you  pro- 
fess your  firm  belief  in  God — ask  Him  to  make 
you  worthier  of  the  gift  you  have  got,  and  to 
give  you  finer  and  clearer  notions  of  what  hurts 
and  heals.  It  would  comfort  me,  if  I  were 
dying,  to  know  that  you  better  deserve  her." 

Hugh  held  out  his  hand  in  silence ;  he  was 
more  moved  than  he  liked  to  express.  But 
Everard  made  a  slight  gesture  of  restraint. 

^'  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  shake  hands 
with  my  dearest  friend,  but  any  way,  it  would 
be  mockery  for  us  to  do  so.  As  you  pass  out, 
please  touch  the  bell." 

Hugh  obeyed,  waited  a  moment  to  see  that 
Dr  Hallam  had  re-entered  the  room,  and  then 
found  his  way  out  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

Such  was  Huoh  Marriott's  mood  that  he  deter- 

o 

mined,  after  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  not  to 
tell  his  wife  the  startling  news  he  had  received 
from  Everard  Deane. 

In  the  first  place,  their  relations  had  become 
very  much  strained,  and  he  avoided  her  society 
with  a  determination  which  cost  her  the  most 
exquisite  pain  ;  also,  he  considered  that  until 
he  had  more  definite  and  legal  information  on 
the  subject,  no  action  was  required  on  his  part, 
and  it  was  unnecessary  to  trouble  her  peace  of 
mind.  He  contented  himself  with  telling  her 
that  the  business  had  to  do  with  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Hawthorndene  property,  and 
stood  over  for  further  arrangement.  To  this  he 
added  that  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  of 
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Everard  Deane's  severe  illness;  but  details  he 
gave  none,  nor  did  she  dare  to  ask  for  any. 

He  had  said  to  her  on  the  following  day,  that 
as  a  matter  of  conventional  propriety,  a  messen- 
ger should  be  despatched  to  Hurstpoint  every 
morning  to  make  inquiries  after  the  invalid ; 
and  this  arrangement  was  duly  carried  out.  She 
had  received  the  suggestion  in  silence — to  have 
thanked  him  would  have  been  an  offence ;  but 
the  receipt  of  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  was 
one  of  the  most  painful  incidents  of  the  day. 
If  Hugh  happened  to  be  present,  he  would 
watch  the  effect  of  the  tidings  with  a  hard 
scrutiny  that  cut  her  to  the  heart. 

The  noble  boldness  which  had  hitherto  en- 
abled her  to  maintain  the  sacred  rights  of  a 
strong  but  authorised  friendship,  had  deserted 
her  ever  since  the  miserable  hour  when  grief 
had  taught  her  that  the  feeling  she  cherished 
went  beyond  such  limits  and  usurped  the  claims 
of  duty. 

Her  husband's  bitter  reproach,  that  no  man's 
life  was  so  dear  to  her  as  Everard  Deane's,  had 
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been  one  her  sensitive  conscience  dared  not 
repudiate,  and  with  this  had  come  to  her  the 
conviction  that  she  ought  to  make  confession 
of  her  sin.  If  Hugh  Marriott  had  possessed 
the  magnanimity  to  which  his  unhappy  wife 
directed  her  appeal,  she  might  have  judged 
wisely;  but  lacking  this,  it  was  a  mistake. 
She  would  have  fought  better  and  more  success- 
fully against  her  love  if  she  had  not  given  it 
the  form  and  force  of  this  admission,  and  weak- 
ened her  hands  by  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
lost  a  great  portion  of  her  husband's  affection 
and  respect.  Could  he  have  taken  her  closer 
to  his  heart,  recognised  her  ceaseless  effort, 
and  encouraged  and  rewarded  it,  he  would  not 
only  have  recovered  but  increased  her  devotion 
to  himself. 

But  this  was  not  his  way."1(l  To  forgive  a 
moral  transgression  almost  seemed  to  him  like 
becoming  an  accessory  to  the  deed ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  allow  that  it  would  have  been 
a  hard  part  for  any  man  to  play ;  only  in  her 
case   the  deflection    from   the    straio'ht  line  of 
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duty  bad  been  so  slight,  and  her  purpose  to 
return  to  it  so  absolute  and  so  ardent. 

Hugh,  as  we  have  said,  avoided  her  society, 
and  treated  her,  when  they  were  together,  with 
coldness  and  constraint,  which  forced  her  still 
more  upon  solitude,  and  the  dangerous  exami- 
nation of  her  own  aching  and  distracted  heart. 

Then  the  fluctuating  reports  of  the  health 
of  Deane  served  to  keep  her  own  sternly  re- 
pressed anxiety  and  her  husband's  irritation  in 
constant  exercise. 

There  is  something  exhaustive  of  patience 
in  the  condition  of  a  man  who  will  neither  die 
nor  get  better  :  and  for  some  weeks  Everard 
Deane  kept  his  friends  and  enemies  in  this 
state  of  suspense.  In  the  close  and  limited 
society  of  Stockdale,  his  illness,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  were  matters  of  frequent 
and  interesting  discussion ;  and  Lucia's  heart 
often  ached  with  a  passionate  pain.  She  could 
not  forget  that  he  had  earnestly  desired  to  see 
her,  or  deny  that  to  kneel  by  his  side  for  a  few 
minutes  and  see  for  herself  the  ravages  of  dis- 
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ease,  and  what  chances  of  life  remained,  and 
express  the  scarcely  understood  movements  of 
her  own  soul,  would  have  been  a  measureless 
relief.  She  felt  sure  that  had  this  been  allowed, 
no  word,  or  look,  or  touch  would  have  escaped 
her  that  would  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
womanly  compassion  and  sympathy;  but  possi- 
bly, on  this  point,  she  overrated  her  strength. 

Meanwhile  Hugh  Marriott  received  no  further 
intimation  respecting  the  new  claim  to  the  Haw- 
thorndene  property;  and  this  fact,  though  easily 
to  be  explained,  excited,  as  time  went  on,  a 
certain  sense  of  security.  He  reflected  that  he 
had  the  right  of  actual  possession ;  that  Everard 
Deane,  over  and  above  other  delinquencies,  was 
eccentric  and  impulsive.  It  was  possible  he 
had  espoused  a  cause,  or  laid  a  plot,  that .  he 
was  unable  to  carry  out — that  had  not  stood 
the  test  of  legal  manipulation — otherwise  com- 
mon honesty  would  have  led  to  some  steps 
being  taken  to  redress  the  wrong. 

Then,  again,  he  stood  in  need  of  distraction 
from  personal   trouble,  and  the  season  of  the 
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year  was  precisely  that  which  gave  most  zest 
and  interest  to  farming  operations ;  under  any 
circumstances  it  was  neither  wise  nor  profitable 
to  neglect  the  accumulated  work  arising  from 
a  late  and  untoward  spring.  So  he  threw  him- 
self with  abated  ardour,  and  a  dull  sense  of 
chronic  disappointment,  into  these  out-of-doors 
pursuits,  with  a  constantly  strengthening  im- 
pression that  he  should  reap  the  fruit  of  them 
in  due  course. 

On  another  point  Hugh  Marriott's  sagacity 
ultimately  justified  itself. 

Everard  Deane  did  not  die,  but  after  repeated 
relapses,  began  to  make  a  slow  but  assured  re- 
covery. The  world  said  that  it  was  another  of 
Dr  Park's  professional  successes,  which,  when  Dr 
Hallam  heard,  he  accepted  w^th  a  quiet  smile 
and  slight  protesting  shrug.  He  w^as  quite  sat- 
isfied with  the  recognition  of  his  merits  by  his 
patient,  who  attributed  his  recovery  to  his  judg- 
ment and  skill  alone. 

There  was  no  longer  need  of  daily  inquiries 
at   Hurstpoint,  but   local   curiosity   still   hung 
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about  its  inmates ;  the  relations  of  Everard  with 
the  Younfij  foreio^ner,  and  those  of  the  latter 
with  Mrs  Alice  Dunbar,  being  of  engrossing 
interest. 

Lady  Hamilton  had  already  adopted  and  dis- 
seminated a  theory  on  the  subject. 

"  He  will  marry  her,"  she  said  to  Lucia ; 
"  men  such  as  he  always  choose  at  last  a  girl 
out  of  the  nursery." 

She  had  run  down  from  town  for  a  few  days' 
rest  from  the  hard  work  of  the  season,  and  had 
driven  over  at  the  first  opportunity  to  see  her 
young  friend,  and  gather  up  the  floating  threads 
of  gossip. 

It  was  a  delicious  mornino;  in  June,  and  she 
had  wandered  across  the  park  with  Lucia  to  a 
certain  meadow  on  the  home-farm  which  skirted 
the  public  road,  and  where  the  process  of  hay- 
making was  going  forward.  Hugh  himself  was 
busily  engaged  in  watching,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  directing  operations,  with  that  super- 
fluity of  zeal  and  interference  which  is  apt  to 
mark  the  amateur  farmer. 
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There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  faint  blue  sky, 
and  the  remote  distance  was  lost  in  that  tender 
vapoury  haze  which  is  held  to  be  a  good  sign  of 
settled  weather.  From  the  copse  which  flanked 
the  meadow  on  one  side,  and  the  leafage  of 
which  had  not  yet  lost  its  tender  vernal  green, 
was  heard  that  full  chorus  of  singing  birds 
which  is,  after  all,  of  such  brief  duration.  In  an 
opposite  field  a  flock  of  full-fleeced  sheep,  ripe 
for  the  shears,  were  nibbling  the  crisp  pasture 
audibly,  so  still  was  the  w^arm  air,  while  their 
discarded  lambs,  at  that  precise  stage  of  growth 
when  they  are  the  most  comely,  were  rushing 
backwards  and  forwards  after  their  manner,  in 
aimless  protestation  of  the  joy  of  pure  animal 
existence. 

Lucia  stood  and  gazed  till  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes :  nature,  in  her  emotionless  tran- 
quillity and  mechanical  observance,  presses  with 
a  dreary  weight  at  times  upon  the  restless  and 
aching  human  heart.  Even  Lady  Hamilton  felt 
touched  by  the  same  influence. 

*'  Such  a  morning  as  this,"  she  said,  "  makes 
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one  long  to  be  a  child  again,  with  one's  chances 
all  before  one,  and  one's  wretched  blunders  not 
yet  committed.  I  wonder  what  we  should  make 
of  life  if  we  had  a  second  chance  ! " 

"  We  should  blunder  still,"  said  Lucia,  "  only 
it  would  be  on  the  other  side." 

'  Lady  Hamilton  smiled.  "  My  dear,  you  are 
growing  worldly-wise  ;  that  means  that  your 
childhood,  which  has  lasted  longer  than  most, 
has  at  last  taken  flio^ht.  But  I  hear  carriao^e- 
wheels  in  the  distance  ;  we  will  wait  just  long 
enough  to  see  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
advance  or  retreat." 

"It  is  the  Hurstpoint  carriage,"  said  Lucia, 
glancing  back,  for  Lady  Hamilton  was  short- 
sighted ;  and  then  she  stopped,  conscious  that 
her  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  that  if  her 
companion  looked  into  her  face  she  would 
surely  read  what  the  trouble  was  that  had  cut 
short  her  age  of  innocence.  With  a  orreat 
effort  she  added  quietly — 

"  There  are  two  ladies  inside,  and  Mr  Everard 
Deane." 
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"  Then  we  will  oflfer  him  our  good  wishes — I 
believe  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  been  outside 
his  own  gates; "  and  Lady  Hamilton  sent  out  a 
cheering  greeting  in  advance,  and  signalled  to 
the  coachman  to  stop  :  he  drew  up  at  the  point 
where  they  were  standing. 

Lucia  dared  not  look  up  :  it  was  one  of  the 
most  painful  moments  of  her  life.  The  agita- 
tion of  her  mind  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  her 
of  self-command,  and  convince  her  of  sin.  She 
knew  she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  look  at 
the  man  towards  whom  her  whole  soul  yearned 
with  passionate  sympathy,  lest  he  should  read 
her  secret  in  them.  She  felt  infinitely  thank- 
ful that  Lady  Hamilton's  eager  friendliness 
and  fluent  speech  covered  for  the  moment  her 
own  bewilderment ;  but  her  turn  would  come, 
when  proper  words  of  congratulation  must  be 
found. 

But  the  sound  of  Everard's  voice,  weak  and 
subdued  from  its  accustomed  searching  sweet- 
ness, supplied  the  necessary  stimulus,  and 
changed  effort   into   impulse.       She  lifted  her 
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eyes  and  looked  at  him,  and  the  moment  she 
did  so  self- consciousness  was  lost  in  commis- 
eration. She  held  out  her  hand,  with  the 
words  she  had  framed  to  say  arrested  on 
her  lips. 

He  was  lying  back  in  the  carriage,  so  muffled 
in  wraps  that  the  outline  of  his  figure  was  not 
discernible,  but  it  was  easy  to  judge  how  wasted 
and  shrunken  it  was  from  the  attitude  of  col- 
lapse, and  the  pallor  and  haggardness  of  the 
countenance.  No  one  could  look  at  the  man 
without  perceiving  that  he  had  gone  through  a 
terrible  experience. 

Lucia  realised  the  idea  with  an  emotion  little 
short  of  agony  :  after  all,  how  inadequate  her 
pity  had  been  ! 

"I  —  I  scarcely  know  how  to  congratulate 
you,"  she  stammered,  her  voice  full  of  the  tears 
she  drove  back  resolutely  from  her  eyes ;  '*  I 
can  scarcely  believe  you  are  better.  I  hope,  at 
least,  you  do  not  suffer  now  ? " — waiting  for  his 
answer  with  an  eagerness  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious   she  was   betraying.      Everard's  sunken 
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eyes  quickened  and  flashed  ;  he  still  retained 
her  hand  in  his  weak  grasp,  which,  because  of 
its  weakness,  she  did  not  resist. 

"  I  suffer — horribly  I "  was  the  answer  given 
by  his  secret  consciousness,  as  her  look  of  pite- 
ous yearning  and  tones  of  instinctive  tender- 
ness pierced  him  to  the  quick.  Oh,  to  take  her 
in  his  arms,  hold  her  against  his  breast,  and 
rifle  those  kind  lips  and  eyes  of  their  cruel 
sweetness — for  just  once  !  And  then  he  turned 
upon  himself  with  cynical  bitterness,  remember- 
ing his  utter  weakness  and  ghastly  looks,  which 
made  even  of  passion  and  desire  a  mockery  and 
burlesque.     Aloud  he  said — 

''  I  felt  I  was  no  fit  object  for  ladies'  eyes, 
and  drove  this  way  expecting  to  escape  them  ; 
but  I  am  really  better,  thank  you,  though  it  is 
hard  to  believe.  I  have  given  my  friends  no 
end  of  trouble,  but  let  us  forget  all  that !  I 
am  anxious  to  present  to  you  a  dear  little  friend 
of  mine,  Mrs  Marriott — Beatrix  Frascati ;  Mrs 
Dunbar,  I  think  you  know."  He  dropped  her 
hand  and  sank  back  into  his  seat  into  the  same 
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attitude  of  weariness  and  debility  from  which 
he  had  with  difficulty  roused  himself. 

Lucia  observed  that  the  eyes  of  the  youno- 
stranger  followed  every  change  of  movement 
and  expression  with  a  quiet  but  intense  anxiety; 
also,  that  she  looked  very  earnestly  at  herself  as 
she  acknowledged  Everard's  introduction  by  a 
few  gracious  words.  Indeed  there  was  a  ten- 
der sweetness  in  Lucia's  face  and  manner  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  win  a  young  and  sensitive 
nature. 

Everard  perceived  the  impression  produced, 
and  made  an  effort  to  express  what  Beatrix  was 
too  shy  to  say  for  herself. 

"  We  shall  all  think  it  very  kind,  ]\lrs  Mar- 
riott, if  you  will  come  and  see  Beatrix  at  Hurst- 
point.  That  is  what  she  wants  to  tell  you, 
though  she  has  not  courage  enough  to  trust  her 
English  in  native  ears. 

"Of  course  Mrs  Marriott  will  come,"  inter- 
posed Lady  Hamilton,  "  or  we  will  come  to- 
gether. I  am  bent  on  being  good  friends  with 
your  charming  signorina ;  there  is  nothing  that 
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pleases  me  better  than  being  a  young  girl's 
idol.  We  will  improve  her  English,  and  in 
return  she  shall  correct  my  Tuscan,  of  which  at 
one  time  I  was  not  a  little  proud.  Mrs  Dun- 
bar is  an  old  friend  of  mine  to  boot.  How 
delightful  to  have  at  last  some  women  at  Hurst- 
point  ! '' 

Everard  shivered  involuntarily. 

"  We  must  not  stand  any  longer,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Mrs  Dunbar,  roused  to  her  duty  as  nurse 
by  a  guarded  glance  and  touch  from  Beatrix ; 
*'  there  is  too  much  air  across  these  fields  for 
Mr  Deane." 

"  Too  much  air !  I  assure  you,  my  dear, 
there  is  not  a  leaf  moving,  and  that  he  looks 
better  already  for  a  little  friendly  chat.  Be- 
sides, I  see  Mr  Marriott  resuming  his  coat 
preparatory  to  coming  up  and  speaking  to  you  ; 
you  must  wait  five  minutes  longer.  By  the 
way,"  she  added,  watching  Hugh's  approach,  and 
addressing  Everard — who,  she  saw,  was  watch- 
ing it  too, — "  don't  you  think  the  lucky  master 
of  Hawthorndene  a  very  handsome  fellow  ?  " 
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"  I  think  liim  the  handsomest  man  of  my 
acquaintance;  and  there  is  something  almost 
exhilarating  to  a  death's-head  like  myself,  in 
the  look  he  has  of  perfect  health  and  vigour." 

He  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  that  Lucia  could 
scarcely  catch  the  words,  and  apparently  with 
no  sense  at  all  of  envy  or  of  complaint,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Hugh  came  up,  carrying  his 
straw  hat  in  his  hand,  the  full  sunshine  fall- 
ing on  the  tall  lithe  figure  in  its  becoming 
suit  of  grey,  the  fair  bronzed  face  and  crisp 
curling  hair. 

Lady  Hamilton  took  possession  of  him  at 
once,  and  introduced  him  to  Beatrix,  in  spite  of 
Hugh's  quick  movement  of  disinclination,  for 
she  was  anxious  to  spare  Everard  any  further 
exertion. 

Hugh's  recognition  was  so  slight  and  dis- 
courteous as  to  cause  Lady  Hamilton  some 
bewilderment,  and  to  bring  a  flush  of  vexation 
to  Everard's  face. 

He  wished  they  had  driven  on  and  avoided 
this  rencontre;   the   young   man's    manner   to 
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himself  was  made  up  of  embarrassment  and 
defiance,  dashed  with  a  contemptuous  pity. 
Hugh  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  man  look 
so  ill  before,  and  glanced  towards  Lucia,  not 
only  to  mark  how  she  was  conducting  herself, 
but  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  call  her  atten- 
tion to  the  contrast  they  presented.  He  was 
actually  inclined  to  believe  that  each  was  re- 
sponsible for  their  respective  conditions,  and 
to  take  the  credit  of  his  advantages. 

Everard  watched  him  with  half-closed  eyes, 
as  Hugh  exchanged  civilities  with  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, and  addressed  a  few  words  of  greeting  to 
Mrs  Dunbar,  in  a  stiff,  ungracious  way:  he  had 
answered  very  briefly  his  inquiries  after  his  own 
health,  and,  as  before,  had  failed  to  see  Hugh's 
oflered  hand.  He  was  watching  Lucia  with 
equal  intentness,  and  perceived  that  she  was 
following  her  husband's  manifestations  of  tem- 
per with  an  obvious  anxiety  he  had  never 
remarked  before. 

^'  I  see — they  are  no  longer  happy  together  !  " 
was  the  conclusion  he  reached.     *'  Under  that 
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belief,  temptation  will  come  to  me  in  a  form 
that  will  defy  resistance.  That  is,"  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  ''  if  such  a  moribund  wretch 
as  I,  is  capable  of  being  tempted,  or  of  the 
poorest  effort  at  resistance  ! " 
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